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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 1921. 



konsat, afbil 5, 1920. 

United States Senate, 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appbopriations, 

Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Senator Charles Cur- 
tis presiding. 

Present: Senators Curtis (chairman), Jones of Washington, Hale, 
Phipps, Smith of Arizona, and Gay. 

THE TAX rate, 

STATEMEN T OF MB . HE NBY B . F. MACFAKLAO, CHAIBMAN OF 
THE EX WilJTTVT''- COMMITTEE OF THE JOIITT CniZEHS' COM- 
MITTEE. 

Senator Curtis. Gentlemen, you may proceed. 

Mr. MacFari^nd. Mr. Chairman, we understand that our time is 
necessarily limited, that members of the committee are familiar with 
the so-called half-and-half plan, and from the record of the past we 
have reason to believe that the committee will stand in favor of that 
plan and in opposition to the rider which appears on the District 
appropriation bill as it came from the House. 

We understand that the committee desire chiefly to get what facts 
we have and what views we have as to the question of taxation. That 
question is so intimately interwoven with the so-called half-and-half 
plan that we shall have to allude to the latter, and then in order to 
save your time we shall ask permission to file a brief statement re- 
specting it of a more consecutive and comprehensive character. 

The Chairman. You will be allowed to do that. 

Mr. Macfarland. Thank you, very much. We want to state liie 
character in which we appear. We are here in a representative ca- 
pacity. Mr. Noyes and I, who have been chosen as the spokesmen, 
are members of tne executive committee of a joint citizens' committee 
composed of representatives of the print;ipal civic organizations in 
the District of Columbia, the board of trade, the chamber of com- 
merce, the Federation of Citizens' Associations, comprising some 40 
associations in all parts of the District of Columbia, and others, in- 
cluding an estimated membership of approximately 30,000. This 
membership covers the whole District of Columbia, covers all classes 
of our population, and is thoroughly representative of the opinion 
of the District of Columbia on these questions. We were constituted 
in 1915, in order that we might have a united representation before 
the joint select committee of Congress in that year which made an 
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inquiry into this matter, and we have been continued from tliat day 
to this, in order that we might continue to represent the views of our 
constituents and to present the facts as we gathered them for the in- 
formation of Congress. 

Let me say that from the beginning to this hour it has been our 
desire to present the facts as fact.s, with our views as well, but the 
facts as facts, without prejudice, impartially, for whatever effect they 
might have. 

Let me say also — what it ought to be unnecessary to state — that we 
give our services without compensation, not as attorneys, but as citi- 
zens representing our fellow citizens in a service which we believe 
to be not only for the N'ational Capital but for the whole country, a 
service that we consider worth while at any cost, because this ques- 
tion is vital to the life and progress of the common Capital. 

The names of the members of the executive committee, besides 
myself as chairman, are A. S. Worthington, Theodore W. Noyes, 
Corcoran Thorn, D. J. Callahan, and E. F. CoUaday. Mr, Worthing- 
ton and Mr. CoUaday are out of town, but the other members of the 
committee may be here later. I may say that Mr. CoUaday is the 
representative on the committee of the Federation of Citizens' Asso- 
ciations, which covers the greater number of the people whom we 
represent. 

We appeared before the House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia on the so-called Mapes bill, which is substantially presented 
in the rider on this appropriation bill, althou^ in the rider is added 
this increase of taxation of 66§ per cent. There as here, the tax 
matter being so interwoven with tne half-and-half plan, the greater 
part of the discussion in the hearings was on the tax question. Of 
the members of the House Committee on the District of Columbia 
who took part in the voting in the House on the Mapes bill, 10 were 
convinced by our facts and stood with us against the change, and 
7 stood with the chairman of the committee, although he had been 
allowed to report the bill by the votes of those who reserved their 
right to vote in the House as they pleased, I state that because it is 
significant testimony to the value of the facts which we were able to 
present. 

I may also say that we are expecting to have within a short time, 
probably within 10 days, a hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, to which the Mapes 
bill has been referred. That hearing has been deferred on account 
of the absence of Senators and on account of hearings which were 
absorbing the attention of some of them, but we know that it will 
be held very shortly, and there we shall be able to present fully aU 
the facts which we have to present. The whole question should be 
settled in a separate bill, not in a rider on the appropriation bill. 

Senator Jones of Washington. Mr. Macfarland, will you permit 
an interruption right there? 

Mr. Macfarland. Certainly. 

Senator Jones of Washington. I want to state that I expect to 
offer to-day an amendment to this appropriation bill, striking out 
the first two paragarphs of the bill as it passed the House, and 
substituting the amendment which I have already introduced as an 
amendment to the Mapes bill, and to follow that witli the provision 
for a half-and-half appropriation. 
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Mr. Macfarland. I am very glad indeed to hear that, Senator. 
May I say that before the House Committee on the District of 
Cohimbia, although, of course, extensive notice of the hearing was 
given, only three persons appeared in favor of the change, none of 
them representing any organization, all of them single taxers and 
advocating the change on that theory. 

That was the case in 1915, that the lliajority of tliose few people 
who appeared in opposition before that joint select committee of 
Congress, represented no organization and were single taxers. 

Senator Jones of Washington. Were they citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. Macfarlanu. They were citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, but they represented no organization. They appeared as indi- 
viduals, and only three appear^ at the House hearing. 

No request has come from outside the District of Columbia for 
any such legislation. There is no petition, there is no letter from 
any of our fellow citizens throughout the country asking any 
change. They appear to he entirely content with the present ar- 
rangement. They recognize the justice of the self-imposed obliga- 
tion of Congress under its primary duty to take care of the National 
Capital under the unique status of the Nation's city, to contribute 
«ne-half of the expenses toward the maintenance and development 
of the common Capital. I never heard any objection from outside, 
and I do not believe that anybody in the country has any objection 
to paying his share, which is about 10 cents per capita, toward the 
maintenance of the capital, in lieu of taxation of the Government 
holdings, which, of course, can not be taxed in any ordinary way, 
and in compensation for the services rendered through the District 
appropriations for all the Government departments and to make 
the Capital what the country desires — the best in the world. 

Of course, the Government shares as a Government and through 
its members and employees individually in the benefits of all the mu- 
nicipal services of the District of Columbia, and any attempt to sep- 
arate between what the Government receives and what the indi- 
viduals here receive in municipal services, as was shown by the joint 
select committee in 1915, is absolutely fruitless. The two are in- 
terwoven. So that the people of the country do recognize the value 
and the necessity of the half-and-half plan for this reason, and also 
as perhaps a check upon extravagance on the part of the citizens of 
the District in their requests, and a check, on the other hand, against 
excessive taxation on the part of the Government. It is on that 
particular point that we are especially to address you to-day. 

Senator Jones has just spoken of his proposed amendment which 
he had already submitted before the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and which he proposes to submit here. I want to speak 
of that for a moment, because that is vital to this matter. Besides 
striking out the House rider, which ought, of course, to be done, it 

Srovides in a word for the repeal of the limitation of the act of 
[arch, 1909, on the estimates of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, so that they may be able to present all the needs of the 
District as they did before that time, and Congress may then choose 
as to what it desires to appropriate. 

The reason for the so-called surplus or unexpended revenues of 
the District of Columbia is that Congress did not have the full needs 
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of the District of Columbia before it. It would not appropriate the 
full amount of the estimates. It must and would reduce under its 
appropriating habit, and therefore there is piled up in the Treasury 
a so-called surplus, of which I will speak in a moment. 

Senator Ccktis. Tell us the amount of that now. 

Mr. Macfarland. The amount now is $4,063,622. I want to speak 
of that in just a moment, because it is of the utmost importance in 
connection with this proposed increase of taxation. 

But to continue the brief statement of the Jones amendment, be- 
cause we greatly desire that the committee shall act exactly in the 
line of that amendment, whose principles we have steadily advo- 
cated, it provides that if Congress should not appropriate all the 
revenues of the District of Columbia in any year, the so-called sur- 
plus or unexpended balance shall be kept to be used in future years 
for the necessities of the District of Columbia; and on the other 
hand, if Congress should appropriate more in any one year, in its 
wisdom, than twice the revenues of the District of Columbia, there 
shall be a provision for an advance to the District of Columbia 
toward its share of the expenses, such as Congress made in the years 
between 1902 and 1908 for extraordinary improvements at that time, 
which shall be repaid by the District of Columbia to the National 
Government, as those advances amounting to about $4,000,000 were 
repaid with interest. 

If the original provision of the act of June 11, 1878, the founda- 
tion of the half-and-half plan, had been followed, there would be 
no possibility of a surplus, because that act, as you know, provides 
that to the extent to which Congress shall approve of the estimate 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof, and 
then levy the remaining 60 per cent upon the taxable property and 
privileges in the District of Columbia other than the property of 
the Umted States and of the District of Columbia. 

But Congress has chosen to proceed in the other way, and if it 
proceeds in that wav then the Jones amendment is essential to the 
proper operation of the plan, and we strongly urge' that that be 
adopted. 

If at some time in the future, upon ample consideration, and pref- 
erably, of course, in the committee having jurisdiction of legisla- 
tive matters &s distinguished from appropriation matters, the orig- 
inal plan should be reverted to, provision can be made for its proper 
execution. 

Now, I come at once to the question of whether additional taxation 
is needed, and I would say with the greatest possible emphasis that 
no additional taxation is needed at this time under the half-and-half 
plan. The purpose of the men in the House who have been most 
urgent in the last few years for the repeal of the half-and-half plai 
has been to put the entire burden of the maintenance of the common 
National Capital upon the few people living here. There are others, 
of course, who would have the Government contribute an amount, 
some of them a small part and some of them a larger part, but less 
than one-half. Of course, the provision of the bill as it comes to 
you is that in no case shall the United States pay as much as one- 
tialf, and I shall show in a moment that the provision in the bUl b 
such as to put more than five-sixths of the burden of the appropria- 
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tion contained in this bill upon the taxpayers of the District of 

: Columbis. 

5 The statement made in the report of the committee to the House 
is that this proposed additional taxation will add approximately 
$5,400,000 to the revenues of the District of Columbia by the addi- 

* tion or the 66f per cent, a most extraordinary amount, and that will 
1 yield in all $15,334,450, which, as you will see, would go a long way 

toward the payment of the $18,000,000, which is the amount in gross 
: of the bill as it comes here. 

In other words, those who are in faTor of cutting down to the 
i minimum the contribution of the United States have had their way 

in this proposed taxation, which would put the greater part of the 

• burden upon the District of Columbia, and it is but a step from that 
i to putting the whole burden on the people of the District of 
: Columbia. 

I may say in passing that in 1912-1914 there was a report by 
■ Hwiry George, jr., on single-tax lines, in the House of Eepresenta- 
i tives, which claimed that the assessment of the real estate in the Dis- 
i trict of Columbia was so low that it could be raised to $744,000,000, 
[ instead of the $830,000,000, at that time without injustice, and that 
: the whole burden of the common Capital could be put upon the people 
-- of the District of Columbia. 

In the three weeks' hearing before the joint select committee of 

i Congress in 1915 we completely demolished that theory as it appeared 

in his report, showing that we were adequately assessed and ade- 

auately taxed, and that no increase was necessary ; but in spite of 
le finding of the joint select committee of 1915 to that effect, that 
idea has been in the back of the minds of some of the men over there, 
And it is unquestionably the original cause at least of the action 
which has been taken. 

We are not opposed to an increase of taxation under the half-and- 
half plan whenever it shall be shown to be necessary. We are in 
fikTor of the incre*sed appropriations for the improvement of our 
schools and of all our other municipal services and for physical im- 
provements which are recommended by the commissioners and which 
are urged by us all ; but it is not necessary to increase taxation to 
provide in this year or in the next year or in any year immediately 
ahead for the amount of the appropriations for that year under the 
half-and-half plan. 

The appropriations recommended by the commissioners for next 
year — the appropriations that are to be made by Congress for next 
year — can be made without any increase of taxation, and that is true 
of following years, because this surplus of June 30, 1919, of $4,063,- 
620.18, raised under the half-and-half plan, was raised, of course, 
under the self-imposed promise of Congress that $1 should be appro- 
priated from the National Treasury, as provided in the act of June 
11, 1878, called by the Supreme Court of the United States the con- 
stitution of the District oi Columbia, not to be lightly changed, for 
eveiy dollar of taxation raised from the District of Columbia. That 
would provide a fund of $8,127,244, which would be ample for all the 
additional appropriations that would be made for the next and years 
immediately following. A limit of cost is granted, but the appro- 
priation is not made to the full limit in any one year, but gradually. 
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This bill can be met without any Increase of taxation ; but if any 
additional amounts are put in the bill or other bills which would call 
for more they can be provided for out of this surplus, which should 
be appropriated as unexpended revenues of the District of Columbia, 
half and half, for any appropriations that may be regarded by Con- 
gress as necessary. It should not be appropriated except under the 
half-and-half plan. Certainly Congrtes is not going to tax for the 
sake of taxing, any more than it is going to tax to destroy, and it is 
absolutely unnecessary now to add to taxation, in view of the fact 
that we already have in the Treasury this money, paid in taxes 
through the operation of the half-and-half planj which gives you an 
appropriation fund of over $8,000,000. That will be ample to cover 
any increases that you may make within the next few years. More- 
over, aff,er 1922 the sinking fund will be complete, and you will not 
have to make the annual appropriation, half and half, of $975,408 
to meet the sinking fund for the debt, and the debt itself will be 
extinguished within the next two years after that. There will be an 
^mual amount which can be devoted to other purposes, either regu- 
lar or extraordinary. 

In other words, whatever claim may be made as to any small 
additional amount — I think they stated in the* House that something 
like $350,000 might be required from the District of Columbia in 
addition to the revenues under the half-and-half plan for all the 
bills making appropriations for the District of Columbia- in this 
Congress — whatever that amount may be it can be provided for out 
of these unexpended revenues which are lying in the Treasury.- 

There is hardly time to go into the question deeply, but I think 
there can be no doubt in the minds of the lawyers of the committee, 
or of any other members of the committee, that that money in this 
surplus is not to be used for national purposes. We pay our na- 
tional taxes just like the people of all the rest of the States. In 
1918 we paid more in internal revenue than any one of 16 States 
and our per capita payment was more than that of any one of 3S 
of the States. Being on the seaboard, the assumption is that we 
pay under the tariff taxes largely. And we do this gladly and cheer- 
fiuly, making our full contribution on the national side to pay our 
national taxes. But this surplus was not raised by national taxes. 
■ These revenues unexpended are local taxes, expressly raised under 
the half-and-half plan for local purposes. They are held in the 
Treasury as " miscellaneous receipts " under their method of book- 
keeping, but under every act of Congress as revenues of the District 
of Columbia. Ever since the enactment in June, 1878, of the half- 
and-half plan, in what is called by the Supreme Court of the Unit«i 
States the organic act, down to the present day, Congress has al- 
w^s treated them as revenues of the District of Columbia. 

There is an opinion of the Comptroller of the Treasury, rendered 
in April, 1908, in which it is stated that the practical construction 
put upon that language in the act of June 11, 1878, which I have 
read, for the last 20 years has been to treat the District of Columbi* 
as a creditor of the United States to the extent of one-half of the 
appropriations made and as debtor as to the other one-half and to 
credit it with the taxes and other revenues collected and paid into 
the Treasury, but, for local purposes, the account being kept as » 
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personal one. The comptroller held that under the legislation as it 
existed it could not be entered as a trust fund on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Therefore we desire very much this provision in the Jones amend- 
ment that will safeguard our tax revenues from any possible mis- 
appropriation. While this is true, still the practice of Congress 
which I think governs has been to treat them throughout as revenues 
of the District of Columbia. 

Unless some one desires, I shall not go into that any further, be- 
cause it seems self evident that that money is there as revenues of 
the District of Columbia and not in any other way and can not be 
expended except for local purposes. Nor should it be appropriated 
except with an equal amount from the National Treasury. It wi^ 
paid under the half-and-half plan. 

Manifestly not a dollar of this money ought to be appropriated 
except with a corresponding dollar from the National Treasury. 
Much of it was paid by those who could ill afford it, but who gave it 
willingly under the half-and-half plan expecting that it would be 
doubled when appropriated. It has been awaiting appropriation, 
partly because of war conditions, and every dollar of it with a corre- 
sponding dollar from the National Treasury is needed under the 
half-and-half plan to bring up arrears and to provide additional ap- 
propriations for absolute necessities. They should not be appro- 
priated from it alone in view of the pledge of Congress in the half- 
and-half plan that it should be duplicated from the National Treas- 
ury when appropriations are made. 

In passing I want to say just a word about the attitude of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia in the payment of taxes. We gladly 
pay these national taxes, just as we gladly render the national serv- 
ices, just as we rendered them in time of war, without boast, with our 
fine record of 18,000 men, 46 per cent of them voluntary enlistments, 
a greater number than in a large number of the States, greater than 
in all but five. Our voluntary gifts through the Red Cross and other 
organizations, our oversubscriptions to the Liberty loans^ and in 
every other possible way — all of this record we speak of simply to 
show that we do not shirk any duty, and that we are not appearing 
here with the idea of being relieved of any legitimate burden, but 
simply in order that equity may be done, that the equity which Con- • 
gress has already embodied in this organic law, and under which we 
have seen the great progress of the National Capital shall be con- 
tinued. 

As to our local taxation we shall be able to show you that we are 
paying now a larger amount of taxes than the people in the majority 
(if the cities of the United States, more than in 176 out of 227 hav- 
ing over 30,000 population in 1918, and this, notwithstanding the 
fact that according to the assessor the exempt property of the Gov- 
ernment amounts, according to his assessment, to $368,435,680, with- 
out any account being taken of the personalty owned by the Gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia. 

The value of the taxed realty is $615,260,414. Now, of course, I 
am not basing, and Congress did not base the half-and-half plan 
upon the exact respective holdings of the Government and of the 
people of the District of Columbia, but it is a highly important 
factor that this property has been withdrawn from taxation, and 
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that additional amounts of the real property of the District are be- 
ing wihdrawn from taxation constantly as we all know by the tak- 
ings of the Government for its own purposes in the District, which 
District can not be enlarged. Other cities have been and are being 
enlarged. 

As a matter of fact other cities have greatly increased their areas. 
Detroit can make a better revenue showing in comparison with Wash- 
ington in 1918 than in 1913, because while the taxable area of Wash- 
ington has shrunk, Detroit has practically doubled in size since 1913, 
adding over 39 square miles; Chicago has added 9,08 square miles 
since 1913 ; Portland, Oreg., 12.85 square miles ; Baltimore, 62 square 
jniles; Los Angeles, 250.75 square miles, an addition of more than 
twice its area in 1913 when it covered 144.92 square miles. 

But this District can not be enlarged, and the takings of the Gov- 
ernment reduce constantly the realty upon which the taxation is 
imposed. 

Of course, we know the unique character of the population of the 
District of Columbia. We know that 26 per cent are colored. We 
know that 110,000 at this time, according to the latest statement of 
the Civil Service Commission, are Government employees. We know 
that at this time there is an extraordinary transient population, 
which pays no taxes directly, although, of course, it does pay indi- 
rectly through rents and in other ways, and shares with all of us 
who are tenants, as the majority of us are, or householders as con- 
trasted with landlords, the exactions of some of the landlords who 
are, as we say, profiteers. Many of them are not. We suffer from 
the profiteers just as much as the people who come here, and we depi-e- 
cat© and reprobate all unjust and extortionate practices. That is the 
position of the great majority of the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, who are, of course, not themselves landlords and not in a position 
to exercise extortion. 

There are, in round numbers, in the District of Columbia 58,500 
taxpayers, and of that number 50,000 pay $100 or less. You see at 
once how great a burden would be put upon the vast majority of the 
taxpayers who are paying these small amounts by the addition of the 
66§ per cent increase. It is the small householder who would suffer 
under this proposed change. That would not be any reason for not 
■ increasing the taxation if the increase were necessary, but we think 
we have shown that the increase is not necessary, and therefore that it 
ought not to be made. The only way in which it can l>e made neces- 
sary is by abolishing the half-and-half plan and by increasing the 
burden upon the people here gradually until they shall be required 
to pay the whole of it, beginning with this great increase which is 
proposed by the House in this bill. 

There is one other thing I should have spoken of in referring 
to the unique character of the city. Being under the absolute con- 
trol of Congress, as, of course, it must always continue to be, even 
though we may some day have representation in Congress and so 
have a vote in regard to our taxation which we have not now, 
which we surrendered in 1878 when Congress took the whole gov- 
ernment and the whole control, not only by legislation but by taxa- 
tion, there is this great advantage that we have over the other 
cities, that our affairs have l>een managed with economy, without 
extravagance and, of course, without graft. Therefore, we have no 
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piled-up debt on account of extravagance or on account of graft. 
Our debt is all of the period prior to 1878, and under the wise pro- 
vision of Congress, as I said some time ago, the sinking fund will 
be complete in 1922 and the debt itself will be extinguished in 
1924. Therefore, we ought not to be compared with cities which 
have piled up extravagant debts and which are struggling under 
heavy interest burdens on that account. 

I want to make a brief general statement which will be supple- 
mented by details from Mr. Noyes, who, in the division of our 
duties, has particular charge of the topic of the taxation of the 
District as compared with the other cities of the country. 

We have not been sending telegrams or letters to other cities and 
getting opinions from more or less irresponsible or prejudiced per- 
sons. Neither do we accept such statements which nave been pro- 
duced in the House and elsewhere by other people. We do not ■ 
believe that is the way to treat a great question like this. We do not 
believe that the information thus obtained is accurate or satisfac- 
tory in any sense. We go to the United States Government for our 
figures. The United States Government, under the appropriations 
of Congress, and through the Bureau of the Census, maintains con- 
stantly an examination of all the statistics of cities, including taxa- 
tion and all their financial aspects, and publishes year by year a 
volume of such statistics of cities. 

This volume for 1918 is the latest one, and it is an accurate pres- 
entation of the latest financial statistics of tliese cities. This i^ a 
perfectly impartial as it is an entirely uniform and comprehensive 
examination of the whole country. It gives statistics for all cities 
having over 30,000 population. These figures, of course, are not 
compiled for the purpose of fitting any particular theory or of prov- 
ing any particular case, but simply to assemble for the use of Con- 
gress primarily and the whole countiy the statistics as to the finances 
of these cities. 

All that we have done has been to take from this publication 
figures comparing from everj- angle Washington with the other 
cities. We did it first in 1915 for the joint select committee of Con- 
gress, and we have now done it as to the latest report, of 1918, for 
the purpose of Congress in this session, knowing that this matter 
was coming up. I have in my hand a small pamphlet, a copy of 
which I should like to give to every member of the committee, en- 
titled " Comparisons of municipal tax levies and receipts, expendi- 
tures, and valuations, based on United States census statistics," pre- 
pared by Mr. S. M. Grogan, chief statistician, statistics of cities, 
Bureau of tlie Census. That is the highest authority of the Bureau 
of the Census ; and it has been prepared at our request. 

I may say in passing that our chief expense in the preparation of 
these facts for Congress lias been for the services, outside of office 
lioiirs, of Mr. Grogan and other experts whom we employed. But 
we have spent a comparatively small amount, less than $1,000 in all, 
all raised in small gifts, mostly of $1. I mention this in case any 
question is ever raised as to the expenses of the joint citizens' com- 
mittee. 

This comparison is explained in a memorandum prepared in 1915, 
but just as applicable to-day as it was then. 
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The Chairman. Will you have copies for each member of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Macfarland. Yes; here they are. This memorandum was 
prepared by Mr. LeVerne Beales, a, prominent statistician in the 
Department of the Census. There you will find these comparisons 
made in every possible way. as Mr. Noyes will show presently in 
detail. This is official, impartial, and as nearly as possible accural*. 
The figures are those of the United States Census, with discriminat- 
ing comnients as to the value of particular returns; as, for example, 
as to the value of local reports of the relation of assessment valua- 
tion to true valuation. As we all know, there is a great variety of 
such assessments, and there is a great disparity between the real 
value and the assessed value. 

As to the 68 cities having over 100,000 population in the United 
States, 34 of them frankly admit that there is a greater or less dis- 
parity between their assessed valuation and the actual valuation— 
the actual price as shown by sale. The other 34 are questioned by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

It is highly important that we should speak of this, because the 
comparisons which are made on the telegrams and letters which are 
sent in by individuals as to particular towns turn on the assessments. 
They say the rate is higher than it is here, and perhaps it is. It 
certainly is in a large number of the cities; but the assessment in 
those cities is generally very much lower than it is here; and the 
guesses in these telegrams and letters, in r^ponse to these inquiries 
as to what is the true relation between the assessment and the value 
of the property, are absolutely inaccurate and unsatisfactory bases 
for the comparison. "We dwell on that, because that is of the very 
first importance in dealing with this question. 

Our comparisons take into account, primarily, the total receipts 
from taxation, which gives you the total tax burden in each city 
and furnish as between cities if similar population to Washin^on 
the very best comparison ; and thai, per capita receipts from cities 
of greater or less population than Washington will give you a direct 
line on that comparison. The only absolutely accurate figures that 
anybody can produce are the tax receipts, the amount of money 
actually realized, and the levy actually imposed. 

In these comparisons we stand as taxed higher than the great 
majority of the American cities, higher than 176 out of 227 cities 
having over 30,000 population, and no one can question these facts, 
because they are officially reported by the United States Census. 
All you have to do is to compare, in the different classes, the District 
of Columbia' with these other cities. 

In these comparisons we are sometimes asked whether we include 
State taxes. In certain of the comparisons we do, to the extent that 
they are applicable to the District of Columbia, to the extent that 
we have similar benefits to those which are given to the States. But 
we really ought not to include any comparison on State taxes, be- 
cause this is not a State and we have not the government of a State. 
We have not any one of tlie privileges of a State. We have not even 
the right of the people in the States to sue in the Federal courts. 
We have not representation in Congress or the Electoral College. 
We have no legislative or other State government, and we have had 
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no share in the land grants given to the States, or the donations, as 
for example, the $73,000,000 under the Morrill Act, and others. 
We are not a State and we have not the benefits or privileges of the 
States. Therefore we ought not to be compared on the question of 
State taxation. 

As to. all cities of over 300,000 population, in which class Wash- 
ington belongs, with its population estimated at 371,000 in 1918, 
and as eiven in the recent census of 437,000, including the transient 
population— under that the county and State taxes are merged; 
so that so far as that comparison is concerned we have but one; 
but as to other cities the statistician, Mr. Grogan, under Mr. Beales's 
plan, set forth in the memorandum of 1915, has selected those taxes 
called county taxes, which may properly be applicable to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and we are willing to stand on that comparison. 
We are willing to stand also on the comparison of assessments. 
Fifty-nine out of those 68 cities having over 100,000 population have 
lower assessments than the District of Columbia, and, as we know, 
they trail down, even where they are supposed to he on the basis 
of real value, from 80 per cent down to 20 per cent. So that we 
claim that we have here a higher assessment than in any other part 
of the United States with very few exceptions. 

Of course, we know that in the States of Washington, Minnesota, 
and Wiswmsin, and latterly in Ohio and New York, they have been 
endeavor&ig to get the assessments up to the full valuation, but 
they themselves state that they do not go beyond 85 per cent in any 
of the cities, and in many cases they go much lower ; and when they 
have obtained that basis for valuation, then they take a compara- 
tively small percentage, 30, 40, 4.5, or 50 per cent of that amount as 
the actual assessment for the purposes of taxation. 

Senator Jonzs of Washington. The situation in that respect is that 
they have a certain amount of taxes to raise? 

Mr. Macfarland. Certainly. 

Senator Jones of Washington. And if the valuation is high, neces- 
sarily the rate is low? 

Mr. MACFARr.AND. Yes. 

Senator Jones of Washington. And if the valuation is low, neces- 
sarily the rate is high? 

Mr, MACTAKLANn. Yes; and if we followed exactly the plan of the 
act of June 11, 1878, after Congress had made the appropriation and 
had determined the amount, then the taxes would be raised ^ levy- 
ing an assessment, for whatever the amount might be, on the District 
of Columbia, and that would fix the rate. 

I want to speak of the actual assessments in the District of Co- 
lumbia, because this is a vital part of our argument. 

In 1915 we showed to the satisfaction of the joint select committee 
of Congress that we were adequately assessed. One way that we did 
it was by producing the record of about 2,000 actual sales all over 
the District of Columbia, upon which it appeared, from a comparison 
of the actual prices, ascertained by the assessor with great care, with 
the basic assessments or the full valuation for the purposes of assess- 
ment, that it was $2,000,000 more than the actual prices obtained. 

Senator Jones of Washington. These sales were made in the ordi- 
nary course of business? 
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Mr, Macfari^nd. Made in the ordinary course of business, ex- 
cluding trades, and they were 90 per cent of the sales all over the 
District of Columbia. 

Now, we have the figures for the present tiine, from July 1, 1916, to 
July 1, 1919, covering 1,993 sales in representative areas all over the 
District of Columbia, including 95 per cent of all the sales in the 
business district, in the heart of the city, which, of course, is the 
most stable part of the property here, as elsewhere, for purposes 
of comparison, and including representative sales in the northwest, in 
the southwest, in the northeast, and the southeast, which give yoo 
typical sales in all those sections. 

This shows that the full valuation for basis of assessment 
$37,570,526, while the actual sale prices of these same properties was 
$36,546,631, or $1,000,000 more of valuation for the purposes of as- 
sessment than the actual prices realized by actual sale. Tliis includes 
95 per cent of the sales in the business district, the very heart of the 
city where the facts are strongest of all because they are stable. 
As I say, this shows that the full value for the purposes of assess- 
ment was $37,000,000 in round numbers, and the sale value was 
$36,000,000 in round numbers, including 95 per cent of the sales in 
these typical areas taken from the other sections of the city. I have 
all the details here, if anyone desires to examine this table. 
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The gross undervaluations in many cities claiming to raake true 
valuations and used to the disadvantage of the District of Columbia 
are discredited by the comparison of the actual figures. According 
to the census report of 1918 (if we assume that the reported bases of 
assessment are accurate) the Washington realty values in the taxed 
portion, leaving out the Government and other exempt holdings, 
amounted to $615,000,000. Cincinnati, larger both in area and popu- 
lation than Washington, and an industrial and commercial city ol 
far greater wealth, reported that its real property, which is prac- 
tically all of the city, there being little exempt property, is valued 
at $493,000,000, $122,000,000 less than in the taxed portion of the 
District of Columbia. Baltimore and Milwaukee, both richer than 
the District of Columbia, reported each about $143,000,000 less realty 
value than in the District of Columbia, although as in all the other 
cities except the District of Columbia, exempt property is insignifi- 
cant in comparison. Buffalo, a very rich commercial and industritl 
city, reports $90,000,000 less. Minneapolis, also a great manufactur- 
ing center of wealth, reports $191,000,000 less. Newark, which is in 
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the same class of rich commercial and industrial cities, reports $254,- 
000,000 less, while New Orleans reports $350,000,000 less, although it 
also is a rich commercial and industrial city. 

It stands to reason that either the District of Columbia is greatly 
over assessed or these other cities are greatly under assessed with re- 
spect to their realty, and also that the claim that Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, and Newark are assessed on a 100 per cent basis can not 
be correct. 

This seems to us to prove conclusively that the basis of assessment 
here is higher than the actual sale prices, and that the assessment is 
higher than in a great majority of the cities of the country where 
such comparisons nave not been made. They have been made in some 
cases by the tax commissioners of Washington, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Ohio, but they are not made in the case of other cities, and 
the estimates which have been sent in in letters and telegrams as to 
the relation of assessment to value are just guesses, or in some cases 
prejudiced statements. 

Senator Hale. What is the tax rate here? 

Mr. Macfarland, The tax rate here is IJ per cent on a two-thirds 
valuation, of real estate. The tax rat« is lower here than in many 
places, but the assessment is very much higher. As Senator Jones 
has said, it is a combination of the two which makes the tax levy. 

Mr. Chairman, as we are desirous of meeting the convenience of the 
committee as to time, and as I am desirous that Mr. Noyes have full 
opportunity to develop further this matter of taxation, I shall give 
way to him. 

Subsequently the joint citizens' committee filed the following state- 
ment, as promised by its chairman : 

The not of June 11, 1878, to provide a permanent form of government for the 
District of Columbia, after directing that the Commissioners of the District 
should annually submit estimates of the District's expenses to the Secretary of 
the Ti-easury. who should revise them and submit them to Congress, contained 
tlie following provision ; 

'■To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, Congress 
shall appropriate the amount of 50 per centum thereof; and the remaining 50 
per centum of such 8pi)roved estimates shall be levied and assessed upon the 
taxable property and privileges In said District other than the property of 
the United States and of the District of Columbia." 

This is the so-called " half-and-half plan " of appropriations under which the 
National Capital has made practically all Its progress. Its fundamental charac- 
ter and importance was thus stated by the United States Supreme Court In the 
case of Eckloff v. District of Columbia (135 U. S.. 240) : 

"The court below (the Supreme t!!ourt of the District) placed this decision 
on what we conceive to be the true significance of tlie act of 1878. As said by 
that court, it is to be regarded as an organic act, intended to dispose of ttie 
whole question of a government for this District. It Is, as It were, a constitu- 
tion for the District It Is declared by its title to he an act to provide a 
' permanent form of government for the District,' The word permanent is sug- 
gestive. It Implies that prior systems have been temporary and provlslonaL 
As permanent It Is complete in Itself. It Is the system of government. The 
powers which are conferred are organic powers. We look to the act Itself for 
their ext«it and limitations. It is not one act In a series of legislation, and to 
be made to fit Into the provisions of the prior legislation, but Is a single com- 
plete act, the outcome of previous experiments, and the fcial judgment of Con- 
gress as to the system of government which should obtain. It Is the constitu- 
tion of the District, and Its grants of power are to be taken as new and Inde- 
pendent grants, and expressing In themselves both their extent and limitations." 

The act can be amended as the Constitution can l>e amended, but any 
Important amendment, and especially one repealing the vital fiscal provision. 
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should be made not in a rider on an appropriation bill after necessarily brtel 
and iDcompete consideration, but only after full hearing and deliblraUon 
and with full recognition of alt the equities of the whole system of governmait 
provided in the organic act. 

The balf-and-lialf plan meets the primary obligation of the Nation for the 
maintenance and development of the Capital, over which it has excluslre 
control (taking from the District residents their former power of self- 
taxation), under a fixed proportion of appropriation which is a cheolc t^almt 
extravagance on the one hand and excessive taxation on the other. Congrew 
In which the District residents are not represented, is to govern and tai 
through its agents without any participation by the District taxpayers 

It was designed to meet the needs of a National Capita! planned on a great 
scale, a purely governmental city which the country desires to be the most 
perfect capital in the world, with unusual beauty and utility and model munfd- 
pal services. 

Justice requires that if any change is to be made it sbail provide for an 
equally definite proportion and an equally regular rule of appropriation as a 
protection to the District taxpayers and an assurance of uniform and steady 
progress in the development of the National Capital, The repeal of the half- 
and-half plan, together with an increase of 66§ In the tax rate upon realty 
and personalij, pi-actically repudiates the primary obligation of the Nation 
to its Capital ignores the great and increasing amount of Government prop- 
erty exempt from taxation, valued by the assessor at $368,435,680, and the 
services rendered constantly by all the departments of the municipal govern- 
ment to the Naticnal Government In Its property and its personnel, and to the 
representatives of foreign governments accredited here. 

The half-and-half plan was a self-imposed rule of appropriations and of 
taxation adopted by Congress after four years of constant study of the quesUon 
in the light of the experience of 74 years, during which period the United 
States had neglected Its obligation to the Capital and had made only meager 
and spasmodic contributions to its upbuilding and maintenance, and in more 
than a quarter of the years making no contribution at all. The burden of 
making and maintaining the common National Capital was practically left 
upon the shoulders of the comparatively few people living here, with the 
result that while the District taxpayers did tbelr best and twice bankrupted 
themselves in the effort:, the National Capital was a national disgrace. 

Beginning in 1835 with the famous report of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, known as the Southard report, but especially In the period 
between 1874 and 1878, committee after committee of the Senate and House, 
Including three Joint committees in most solemn and emphatic language re- 
minded Congress of the Nation's obligation, of the consequences of its neglect, 
and of the necessity for a permanent and definite fiscal arrangement under 
which the United States should pay at least one-half of the expenses. A 
typical statement Is that of the House Judiciary Committee in its report of June 
1, 1874, through Representative Poland, of Vermont, who said; 

" It Is perfectly manifest from.a moment's examination of this plan that a dty 
was laid off here for the use of the United States upon a scale hitherto un- 
known In this or any other country ; upon a plan to carry out which would in- 
evitably lead to an expenditure entirely beyond the requirements of a city 
for business purposes. 

"As to the mutual obligations of tlie Federal Government and the citizens 
to defray these expenses the committee find little difficulty. It is clear, if 
this Natioiml Capital was founded for the use of the United States, and was 
placed under its exclusive Government and control, and upon a scale of mag- 
nificence appropriate only for a national capital, it never could have been con- 
templated that the burden of expenditures should fall upon those citizens 
of the United States who might temporarily or permanently take up a resi- 
dence at the Capital. Originally we know there was no population here to 
which the Government could look for contributions toward these expendi- 
tures; and as the city was not to become one of trade and commerce and 
manufactures, the local population could not be looked to In the future as 
being sufficient, either In numbers or wealth, to carry out the magniflcent in- 
tentions of the founders. Nor, indeed, would it have been just to Impose this 
burden upon them ; for, upon the theory upon which the Capital was founded, 
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all these espenditures would ultimately be for tlie benefit of the whole peo- 
ple, and justice would dictate that the burden should fall upon the whole 
people. * • • 

" Aside, then, from all question of eentiraent or patriotism or pride in the 
National Capital, your committee are impressed with the belief that the Fed- 
eral Government sustains at least such relation toward the citizens and the 
local government as would require It to contribute to municipal expenses an 
amount beariug the relation to the whole amount required, which the Interest 
ol the Federal QovernmeRt here bears to the intej-est of tlie local Interest, ana 
this they believe to be at least one-half • • •," 

Senator Allison, of Iowa, chairman of the joint committee of the two Houses, 
in a report made June 16, 1874, Id which a division of the expenses on the half- 
and-half basis between the United States and the District of Columbia was 
lecou) mended, gave this additional reason : 

" For the protection of the Government It is essential that some fixed, unvary- 
ing. ta\« ^^tould be estRbllshed for the ascertainment of what the Government 
should contribute toward the expenses of this District. Without It an appro- 
priations committee will always be likely to be misled into Improper allow- 



" I do not say that this hill is perfect, but I do say that your committee, 
after four months of such toil aa perhaps was never performed by any com- 
mittee of Congress, have unanimously recommended the passage of the bill. 
There was not a dlssentluf; voice. They did it with full knowledge of the 
facts and after the most careful consideration, and, as their report will sliow, 
fifter a consideration of the subject in which there was not the slightest 
partisanship or politics whatever. 

" We have long pondered over these difficulties and liave arrived at the best 
solution of them we could." 

Congress, after providing a temporary government by commission and a 
temporary provision from the National Treasury for the appropriations, con- 
tinued its study of the question until it finally passed the act of June 11, 1878, 
which originated in the House Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Some of the wisest men in both Houses of Congress took part in the prepara- 
tion and perfection of this measure. Again and again they dwelt upon the 
importance of the half-and-half plan to which thei-e was no opposition. Senator 
Bayard, who thoughfthe Government ought to pay a larger proportion, said, on 
May 21, 1878 : 

" The Government owns and controls a vast portion of the real estate of 
the District; that is to sav, of the city portion and the valuable portion. The 
city of Washington is the political center of the entire Union. Representative 
from every State and Territory find their homes here during the sessions of 
Congress. The agents of the Federal Government in all its executive branches 
find their departments of labor here, and all persons having business through- 
out the United States in connection with the Federal Government must In 
some way or other find their way to Washington. This makes it a Federal 
city. It Is used for Federal purposes. • • • 

- " If It is to be, as I tliiuk It ought to be, a Fetteral city worthy of the great 
Nation whose seat of government it is, tiien It seems to me that by far the 
greater portion of the expense must be borne by the Federal Government and 
not by the local inhabitants. Is it just that one-half of the expense of these 
broad avenues, of these extensive improvements, of these luxurious streets, Is 
to be borne by the local inhabitants? It seeras to me that it is unreasonable." 

No one stated the injustice of any indefinite and fluctuating contribution by 
the National Government more cogently than Mr. Blackburn of Kentucky, 
chairman of the House Committee on the District of Columbia, who said, on 
May 7, 1878 : 

" We have come down now to the naked question as to the proportion of the 
expenses of this District which the Federal Government should hear. This 
bill proposes that the proportion shall be 50 per cent, and the reasons for that 
basis of calculation have been very lucidly stated to the House. 
175279— 20— —2 
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" The people of the District have the rlfiht to demand that we fix perma- 
nently their relations to the Federal Government. It is the Federal Govern- 
ment on one side treating with the Federal city on the other. The people o( 
this District have a right to protest against being left subject to the whim 
and caprice of Congress with each recurring session. 

" They have :iQd can have no tangible value to their real estate property. 
Should you go out, any one of you. to purchase aJ piece of real estate In tbe 
fity of Wa^lngton, naturally you would ask in the first Instance to what 
taxation It was subject. If the owner is an honest man he can simply repl; 
to you that he does not know. • * • 

"This condition of thtnf^ unsettles values In the District. No value ca 
attached to a foot of real estate owned by a property holder within the limits 
of this District, because tlie purchaser can not tell what taxation lie will be 
subjected to. The |)eoi>ie of the District have a right to demand that you shall 
flx this Question permanently and finally. If you do not Intend to bear more 
than 10 per cent of the burden of taxation, then say so; if you will bear SO 
per cent of It, then say so. But whatever per cent the Federal Government is 
to bear should be determined and fixed permanaitly, so that legitimate and 
permanent lanri values may be established In this District." 

In all the committee reports and the debates it was constantly stated that 
the important thing was a fixed proportion and a regular contribution from 
the National Treasury. It was recognized that the time might come when the 
proportion might have to be changed, but it was expected that this would not 
be done without long and careful consideration and In a<;cordance with tlie 
principle which had been adopted. 

The House Judiciary Committee In Its report on June 1. 1874. said : 

"As to the third and last branch of the resolution asking whether e 
accurately defined basis of expenditure could not be prescribed and main- 
tained by law. your committee remarked that they believe this to be of para- 
mount importance both to the Federal and local Government. There neve 
has been, since the location of tbe Capital at this place, any con^stency o 
even Intelligence In the adjustment of these expenditures. • • • 

" It Is believed that It will be much wiser and more economical, both to the 
national and local governments, to fix upon a definite sum or pr<^x>ttlon to be 
contributed by both, and it Is more Important that these proportloos should 
be made regularly and upon some we]l-<iefined principle than that they should 
be large." 

Tbe ■' well-defined principle" of the half-and-half plan adopted after y 
of consideration by the wisest statesmen then In Congress, it Is now , 
posed hastily to abandon and to return to the old lock of system under which 
the Government contribution may be little or nothing. Its primarj' obligatltHi 
being shifted to the District taxpayers, while, however, it continues to levy 
the taxes. In tbe old days If the District taxpayers had to bear the burden 
they at least bad the power of self-taxation and could shape and adjust that 
burden. What the Supreme Court has termed " the constitution of tbe Dis- 
trict " ought not to be ao lightly treated. This taxation without representation 
would indeed be tyranny. 

Congress has, and must always have, the paramount and exclusive control 
of the District of Columbia. This power was conferred by the Constitution 
of the Unlteil States (sec. 8, clause 17), "to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding 10 miles square) as 
may by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Consress, bei^me 
the seat of Government of the United States • * *." The makers of the 
Constitution remembereil the experience of the Congress of 1783, In which some 
of them sat when It was forced to leave Philadelphia and seek safety in 
Princeton by the boisterous soldiers of the Revolution riotously presenting 
their claims. They remembered that the State of Pennsylvania when Congress 
asked for protection from the rioters who were of the Pennsylvania line 
replied that It could not be furnished. This was the original cause of the 
determination that the new national Government should have its own 
national Capital outside the territory or jurisdiction of any State and abso- 
luely under its own control. Unlike nil other national capitals It was not to 
be an existing city with commerce and manufacture. It was to be a created 
city for the express and exclusive purposes of the United States Government. 
It was to be. as Senator Ingalls said long afterwards, " the workshop of the 
Nation." 
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President Washin)!ton, who had much to do with this determination and 
who was wisely authorized to select the site and to plan the Federal City, 
selected the District of Columbia, and with the assistance of L'Efant and 
Elllcott. laid out the Federal City, which was naturally called after him, on 
the unique and splendid plan designed for all time to come. It was the only 
capital ever built on such a plan. The 19 original proprietors of the 6.111 
acres of farm lands taken for the city gave the United States, through President 
Washington, the entire site, receivlnt; back 982 acres. Their expectation and 
that of the people to whom the United States sold the building lots out of 
which It paid for the immediate sites and the construction of its public build- 
ings, was that the National Government, having excluaive control of the entire 
District and absolute owner^iip of more than five-sixths of the area of the city 
of Washington, would meet Its primary obligation to develop and maintain the 
National Capital on the grand scale upon which it was planned, but when Sena- 
tor Southard made the report of the Committee of the District of Columbia, 
In 1835. after its exhaustive Investigation of the affairs of the District, he was 
compelled to state that the National Government had failed In Its duty and that 
the citizens of the District had been t>ankrupted In their attempt to do what the 
Nation ought to have done. Although his report stated that the Government 
had realized at least $700,000 from the sale of lots. It stated that Its total con- 
tribution to the municipal expenses from 1790 to 1S35 was $1,439,079.40 while 
the contribution of tlie District people was $4,121,570.46, together with a large 
sum which they had borrowed and could not pay. 

The Government contributed nothing In 22 out of 45 years, and its contribu- 
tions were dIfEerent every year. Senator Southard said In his report: "The 
plan of the city was formed by the public authorities ■ • •. It is a plan 
calculated for the magnificent capital of a great Nation, but oppressive from 
its very dimensions and arrangements to the Inhabitants if its execution to any 
considerable extent is to be thrown upon them. No people who anticipated the 
execution and subsequently supported it out of their own fnnds would ever 
have dreamed of forming such a plan. At that period neither the Government 
nor the proprietors contemplated that the whole or even a liirEC proportion 
of the burden should be thrown upon the inhabitants of the city." The Southard 
report is well worth reading, not oaly because he was near to the history which 
he recorded but because his report illustrates the Injustice both to the District 
and to the United States in the f^smodic plan of national contributions to the 
expenses of the National Capital. Unfortunately for the capital and its in- 
habitants, the Senate committee's recommendation that the National Govern- 
ment should meet Its obligation and that its fair contribution would be more 
than one-half Congress allowed to drift. The panic of 1837, the controversy 
leading to and the Civil War itself delayed action until after it became certain 
that the National Capital would forever remain in the District of Columbia. 
History repeated Itself. The National Government made Its contributions 
Irregularly and In comparatively small sums. Those strictly classifiable as for 
municipal expenses between 1835 and 1870 amount to less than $5,000,000, while 
the District residents contributed nearly $18,000,000 in taxes besides borrowing 
for local expenditures about $5,000,000 more. 

The National Capital had not been developed or Improved according to the 
purpose of the founder, notwithstanding the efforts of the District residents, 
because the National Government had not done Its duty. Then Congress, under 
the recommendation and Influence of President Grant, who, like many other 
soldiers, had become acquainted with the Capital during the war, provided for 
the improvement of the Capital by means of a new government whose executive 
officers, a governor and a board of public works, were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and who were the agents of the United States. But the great work which 
they did in three years from the passage of the Act of February 21, 1871, was 
done on money obtained by local self-taxation and by money borrowed on the 
credit of the people, who, finally, as In 1835, at the point of bankruptcy 
through their endeavors to do the work of the whole Nation in developing the 
common Capital, had to turn to Congress for relief. 

This was the beginning of the four years of Investigation by Congress which 
was the first serious attempt to determine to meet the obligations of the Na- 
tional Government. Those who know by experience or who have read about 
the condition of the Capital and of Its residents prior to 1874 need no other 
ai^ument against the proposed return to the plan Of Indefinite and irregular 
con tribiit Ions by the United States Government. Those who do not know the 
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tacts at that time should rt;ad the reports of the congressitinal committees 
setting them forth. Bat the huslc reasons for the half-and-half plan or aome 
equally definite, regular, and liberal scheme of appropriations are as strong 
to-day when the National Capital has made such remarkable progress because 
of the taalf-and-half plan as they were in the time of the statesmen who devised 
It in 18T8. National control, Including now the esclu^ve power of taxation, 
and therefore national obligation, are the same. The District taxpayers, who 
are to supply the remainder of the amount necessary to meet the congres- 
sional appropriations for the District of Columbia, have a right to know In 
advance what that proportion Is to be and that it shall be a definite proportion, 
so that they should not be required to pay excessive taxation such as as Is 
proposed In the House rider on the District appropriation bill. Now, as always. 
they are paying their full share In national taxes (In 1918, more Internal 
revenue taxes than any one of the 16 States and more per capita than any one 
of the 38 States), as they have done their full share of all national duties In 
war and In peace. 

The Joint Select Committee of Congress In 1915, after an exhaustive Inquiry, 
found that they were paying adequate and reasonable local taxes as compared 
with the people of other cities. The United States census (Statistics of Cities 
of 1918) bulletin shows that they are paying more taxes than the people in the 
majority of cities having over 100,000 population and taxes at least equal to 
those In cities comparable to Washington. The national Oovemmeitt has con- 
stantly Increased its holdings of real estate In the District of Columbia and 
must continue to do so. thus withdrawing from the taxable resources, and the 
area of the District of f 'olumbia can not he increased. The needs of the na- 
tional capital call for the appropriations contemplated by the half-and-half sys- 
tem and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia should be permitted to 
fully state those needs to Congress by repealing the limitation of March, 1909- 
preventtng them from submitting estimates for more than twice the anticipated 
revenues of the District of Columbia. This and the other provisions of the 
Jones amendment proposed as a substitute for the rider on the appropriation 
bill and which provide for utilizing the unexpended District revenues of on« 
year for the benefit of the District for future years and for advances to the 
District in any years when Congress wishes to appropriate more than twice 
the District's revenues, such advances to be repaid from future District reve- 
nues, would supply the only changes that are necesary to Improve the actual 
operation of the half-and-half plan. This governmental non-Indus trial, non- 
commercial city can not bear the whole burden of national capital maintenance 
and development. The uniform and steady progress which ought to be from 
year to year, to make this, national ca|>ital ns nearly perfect as possible in a 
cordance with the desire of all patriotic Americans Is Impossible without a co 
Onuance of the half-and-half plan, or the substltuton of an equally fixed pn>- 
ixirtlon of approprlatlou. The people of the country who take a great pride Id 
their capital do not h^rudge their contribution to its expenses and have made 
no request for a change In the present arrangement. They certainly would not 
approve of the injustice proposed by the rider on the appropriation bill. 

All of the more Important nations contribute largely to the development and 
maintenance of their national capitals. The methods are as various as tin' 
amounts. The methods and the amounts are determined by conditions histori- 
cal, political, and Industrial, vi'rylng with the different countries. There is no 
other national capital except the District of Columbia which Is notjiing but a 
National Capital. In many cases, ns in London. Paris, Berlin, Rio de Janeira 
and Bnenos Aires, the National Cn|)Unl is a (treat industrial and manufacturing 
dty, in which the Nntlimal Oovernment occupies comparatively little space, 
and its nctli-lties are practically tncldentnt to tlie life of the cit.v. In some of 
these national capitals, especially Paris and Vienna, In Europe, and Rio de 
Janeiro and Bnenos Aii-es, In America, the National Government has spent 
enormous amounts of money for strictly national-capital purposes, and espe- 
cially upon parks, ItouliA-ards, and buildings, and river, harl>or. and wharf Im- 
provements. Besides tliese expenditures for national oh.iects the National Gov- 
ernment has al.io cimtrlbuted largely to the strictly municipal expenses, Inclnd- 
Ing sanitation, police, and tire departments, public schools, and other munidpal 
services. The citizens of ail the foreign national capitals are not only tas- 
(■ayers but participants in the local and National Governments and with a large 
measure of self-government. Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires are In process 
of lielng transformed into model cities on definite plans. The plans for the 
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physical liuprovemeiit of Itio de Jtinflro now in process of esetutiou will co3t 
?;200,000,000. Similar plans now onaer execution in Buenos Aires call for 
practically the same amoaut. The contributions of the National Governments 
in these two cities to ordinary municipal expenditures are on a similar scale. 
A careful study of the facts as to foreign capitals shows that the citizens of 
foreign capitals have the advantage over the District ot Columbia, first, in that 
they are clothed with all the rights, pvlTlleges, and duties of the other citizens 
of their countries, Including a large extent of self-government and a full repre- 
sentation In botli houses of the national legislature, giving them a direct voice 
and vote as to all measures affecting their interest, and especialb' questions of 
taxation and expenditure ; second, In that they are encouraged by the National 
Governments In everj' possible way to bnlld up manufactures and commerce 
and to make their cities the business capitals as well as the political capitals 
of their countries, thus developing great wealth and a targe basis of taxation ; 
nnd third, in that contributions of the National Governments for National Capi- 
tal purposes have been in the more Important capitals much larger proportion- 
ately than those which have been made by the United States Government 1ft 
the District of Columbia. 

STATEJIEKT OF UB. THEODOKE W. NOYES, A MEMBEK OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMXaTTEE OF THE JODIT CITIZENS' COMHITTEB 
OF THE MSTBICI OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Notes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
opposing this tax increase as unnecessary, we do not wish to cut u 
single dollar from the enlarged appropriations submitted this year 
by the House. We know, on the contrary, that those appropriations 
can be wisely increased, and we urge the Senate in that direction. 
We do not propose to avoid any tax increase by cutting down these 
necessary appropriations. 

It is impossible in any one year to meet adequately with the ap- 
propriations the accumulated and unmet needs of the war time in 
respect to schools, streets, water supply, and the dozen other mu- 
nicipal functions which at once suggest themselves to one's atten- 
tion. Whenever Congress appropriates with such ivise liberality 
to meet these urgent immediate needs of the District that the pres- 
ent tax system proves insufficient to raise the proportionate contri- 
bution of the District toward capital upbuilding, we shall assent 
cheerfully to a change and urge upon Congress to increase our tax 
burden in such a way as to meet the new conditions. 

It is assumed, however, that there will be no permanent increase 
of the tax rate to meet merely temporary conditions; that there will 
be no increase of tax rate to meet a deficit until accumulated tax sur- 
pluses have been utilized, and that no more will be raised through tax 
increase than is absolutely necessary, after most careful figuring, to 
meet the deficit that will otherwise exist. 

Our objection to the proposition that comes from the House is 
that it offends these principles from every conceivable viewpoint. 

First, it permanently increases our tax burden to meet the tem- 
porary demand for larger appropriations to satisfy municipal needs 
neglected in the war time. 

Second, it ignores the unexpended surpluses of local taxes accu- 
mulated in the war time, collected under the law for the very purpose 
of meeting these neglected municipal needs. 

Third, it adds far more heavily to the District tax burden than is 
necessary to meet the slight deficits suggested as possible or likely 
to occur in the immediately succeeding years of reconstruction after 
the war. 
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NO PERMANENT TAX INCREASE TO MEET TEMPORARY CONDITIONS. 

Our first suggestion is that if any tax rate increase is enacted in 
the appropriations act it should be limited to 1921, in order to meet 
the temporary conditions' of that year, and that the rate should then 
revert to 1^ per cent, unless Congress later, in its wisdom, decides 
that conditions for 1922 compel a variation icom that rate. 

This practice would be in line with what is contemplated by the 
original organic act, in which the steps of procedure chronologi- 
c&lTy were, first, the approval of estimates by Congress, then the 
appropriation of one half of that amount from the Treasury, and 
lastly the levy by taxation of the other half, a definitely ascertained 
amount, upon the property of the District. 

The tax rate under that system would be a flexible percentage 
figure, being the rate that must be applied to the assessment roll to 
bring about in tB>xes an amount equal to one-half of the appropria- 
tions previously made by Congress. And that system is the one that 
was evidently contemplated by the act of 1878. 

I do not urge that this system is better than the one that has 
become the practice on grounds of convenience; but we should either 
adhere strictly to our present practice or, if we contemplate depart- 
ing from it and consider also the killing of the law of June 11, 
1878, we should, I think, before killing it, try the experiment of 
literally obeying and enforcing that original law of 187S. 

Senator Jones of Washington. Have you investigated to see 
whether or not in the different States and localities where taxes are 
levied they have followed this plan — that is, that they determine 
the amount of taxation they desire to raise, and the value of the 
property upon which it is to be raised, and then fix the rate accord- 
ingfy? 

Mr. Notes. Yes. This plan gives a fluctuating rate to meet vary- 
ing annual needs. One of the two would have to be flexible, either 
the rate or the assessment. 

Senator Jones of Washington. You have ascei-tained that that is 
the general way? 

Mr. Notes. Yes; almost the invariable way. In some States the 
tax rate is limited by law, as in Ohio. There the flexibility must be 
given by the assessment; but one of the two, under the American 
city taxation system, must furnish the varying factor that meets the 
varying needs from year to year. 

NO TAX RATE INCREASE UNTIL TAX SURPLUSES UTILIZED. 

Secondly, there should be no tax rate raise to meet deficits in 
District tax revenues until tax surpluses, accumulated in the past, 
have been doubled under the law and appropriated. 

The House committee reports a surplus of over $4,000,000 in 1919. 
Now this surplus represents tax money collected in previous years 
from the District but not doubled and spent in accordance with the 
half-and-half law, because of war-time neglect of District needs. 
As these annual unmet needs have accumulated so has also the tax 
money collected under the half-and-half law to meet them. Now 
that the$w accumulated needs are to be met, the money accumulated to 
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meet them in the past should, as a matter of course, be applied to 
them as far as may be necessary to supplement current revenue. 

Increase of District taxation to meet District deficits is unnecessary 
and unjust while District surpluses remain unexhausted and avail- 
able. 

It would be paradoxical and monstrous that a surplus of unex- 
pended local tax money which Congress, through war-time neglect of 
the Capital's urgent needs, has permittfid to accumulate in violation 
of the half-and-half law should be used as a weapon to destroy that 
law, or should be for any reason diverted from final full application 
to those very needs neglect of which by Congress in the past has per- 
mitted the surplus to accumulate. 

It is waste of time to discuss the question whether the surplus rep- 
resents a legally binding debt by the Nation to the Capital, or 
■whether the Nation, having collected the money under the half-and- 
half law and holding it as trustee for the District's benefit, can rid 
itself of the trust obligation merely by the method which it employs 
in passing this money by its own hands from one of its pockets to 
another. 

Senator Hale. Where is that surplus? 

Mr. NorES. It is in the Treasury of the United States. 

Senator Hai^k. It was never appropriated? 

Mr. NoYEs. No; it has never been appropriated. 

Uncle Sam will faithfully and scrupulously fulfill his trust, even 
if the Treasury Department has inaccurately labeled this money 
"Miscellaneous receipts," instead of "District tax funds." Uncle 
Sam, trustee, would never take advantage of a blunder of his own 
agents to wrong the beneficiary of the trust. 

now TO SOLVE STJRPLDSES PROBLEM. 

To cure or prevent surpluses and deficits we suggest: 

First, repeal the law of 1909 restricting the commissioners' esti- 
mates, and, meanwhile, permit the commissioners to submit alterna- 
tive or supplemental estimates, so that thev may present for the 
consideration of Congress every genuine legitimate need of the 
District. 

Second, appropriate liberally, thoughtfully, and promptly, to meet 
as fully as practicable these demonstrated needs of the District. 

Third, if the aggregate of appropriations is more than twice the 
available District tax revenues and a District deficit is threatened, 
advance the money to meet the deficit from the Treasury, and if the 
amount of the advance is large or for a long period, exact interest 
from the District until the advance is repaid. Such advances were 
made in 1901, 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909, aggregating 
about $4,000,000, and were afterwards repaid with over half a million 
dollars of interest. Among the " extraordinary improvements " 
which these temporary cash advances by the United States, supple- 
menting the current revenues of the District, enabled the Capital to 
push to completion were the sewage-disposal system, the filtration 
plant, the elimination of grade crossings, and improvement of rail- 
way terminals, the Municipal Building, Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Highway Bridge across the Potomac, etc. 
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Fourth, if the aggregate of appropriations is less than twice the 
available District tax revenue, meet the surplus of unappropriated 
tax money on the same principle that controlled In handling the 
deficits. Let the surplus be advanced, as it were, to Uncle Sam, 
without interest however, to be held in the Treasury as a trust fund 
to be available as District revenue in reserve to meet the District's 
share of some outlay in a future year or years which will call for 
llie inmiediate expenditure of more money than can be spared from 
current revenues. 

Fifth, if in the future, after the legitimate needs of the District 
have been met by Congress, large and increasing surpluses indicate 
that Washington should pay more than half of the total District 
appropriations, increase from 50 to 55 or 60 per cent Washington's 
proportionate contribution ; or, retaining the half-and-half relation, 
require Washington to raise its half from its general property taxes 
alone, thus in effect eliminating its other sources of revenue from 
duplication by the Nation. 

Now, these suggestions of immediate legislation are covered by 
the amendment which Senator Jones has submitted to H. E. 7168, 
now before the Senate District Committee, and which he has just 
submitted also as an amendment to this bill. 

This amendment, if enacted into law, will make the law conforBi 
to the present practice of financing the District. It will cause un- 
expended surpluses of District tax money to go automatically into 
the class of District revenue available for appropriations as such in 
succeeding years. It will reduce to a minimum tliese so-called sur- 
pluses by repealing the law of 1909, which arbitrarily limits the 
amount of District estimates which the commissioners may submit. 

Following what Mr. Macfarland has said, I urged with all the 
emphasis imaginable that the committee take into careful considera- 
tion the affirmative legislation, essential to Washington's welfare, 
which is proposed in the Jones amendment. 

NO EXCESSIVE TAX INCREASE TO MEET SLIGHT POSSIBLE DEFICIT. 

Thirdly, there should be no increase of the District tax burden be- 
yond the carefully calculated figure that is found necessary to meet 
the exact requirements of the situation. 

There is no necessity for any immediate increase of the District 
tax burden, either to meet a prospective deficit under the half-and- 
half law or to make sure that the Washingtonian is reasonably 
and equitably taxed in view of his disabilities and crippling condi- 
tions of environment. 

If any increase whatever in the District tax burden is found neces- 
sary or desirable, in order, for example, to enable the Capital to raise 
cne-half or any other proportion of capital expenditure required 
from it by Congress, that necessary raise will be of small percentage, 
and the tax rate increase proposed by the pending rider would be 
^Tossly excessive. 

The proposed increase of our tax rate from 1,50 to 2.50 per cent 
is an increase of 66| per cent, the assessment standard remaining 
the same. Every one of Washington's 58,500 realty-tax payers, in- 
cluding *he 50,000 small taxpayers, and every payer of a tax on 
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tangible personalty among Washington's 36,000 personal-tax pay- 
ers, must pay hereafter, if the House proposition becomes law, two- 
thirds more tax than he paid last .year or the year before. Those 
ifho would double-tax the alleged half-taxed Washingtonian in order 
to kill the half-and-half law, and to render unnecessary any national 
contribution whatever for Capital maintenance and development, will 
at once have nearly attained success in their scheme. One short step 
further und the death blow can be administered. 

Let us consider what Washington would have had to pay in 1918 
in total general property taxes, including personalty with realty, at 
the 2i per cent rate; and let us compare this aggregate and the per 
capita based upon it with the total property-tax aggregates and per 
capitas of other American cities in 1918, including all kmds of prop- 
erty taxes levied — State, county and city, school district, poor dis- 
trict, bridge district, etc. 

If 2J per cent be substituted for 1^ per cent in the tax levies of 
1918 upon realty and tangible personalty our total city property- 
tax levy (including realty, tangible and intangible personalty and 
personal tax on gross earnings of certain corporations) would be 
$13,058,810, giving a per capita of $35.11. 

These figures are compared with total and per capita property- 
tax levies— city, county, and State — of other comparable cities in 
1918 in the following table : 
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In order to indicate with clearness the grossly excessive nature of 
this proposed increase I want to submit to you what would have 
happened if Washington had paid in 1918 total general property 
taxes (including personalty with realty), at the 2^ per cent rate 
instead of the li per cent rate, and to compare the tax aggregate 
and the per capita based upon it with the total property taxes of 
other American cities. 

TWO-THIRDS INCREASE GROSSLY EXCESSIVE, 

If Washington had been taxed in 1918 2,50 instead of 1,50 per cent 
in its city tax levy alone it would have exceeded the State, county, 
and city tax levies of such cities as San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, Newark, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Seattle, and its 
per capita would have exceeded that of every great city in the United 
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States, except Detroit. Detroit's 1918 per capita is out of propor- 
tion with those of other cities, largely because the city by extensions 
has nearly doubled ia taxable acea since 1910 (adding 39.43 square 
miles) , while the increase of population since 1910, as estimated by 
the census, takes no note of this doubling in populated area. The 
1918 census estimate for Detroit, the figure used in calculating the 
per capitas, was oojy 629,000, while in Uiat year Detroit was claim- 
ing vigorously oi-er 986,000 and in 1919 over 1,000,000 population. 
Obviously, Detroit's per capita is unduly enlarged as a result of 
crediting it in 1 918 with less than two-thirds of its actual population. 
It appears from the table that if the 2.50 tax rate had been sub- 
stituted for the 1.50 rat« in 1918 there would have been collected 
from the 371,933 residents of nonindustrial, noncommercial, com- 
paratively ^esourceless AVashington, from its restricted personalty 
and a fraction of its realty, almost as much in city taxes alone as the 
594,637 ci'.izens of great, rich, and busy Baltimore paid in all kinds 
of taxes- -city, county. State, school district, etc. — and its citv tax 
per cap'ta would have been 52 per cent more than Baltimore's per 
capita of total city, county, and State taxes. 
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Let us make similar comparisons with some others of our great, 
rich, commercial, industrial cities, practicalljf all of whose realty is 
on the tax list, and which do not suffer elimination, as Washing- 
ton does, of $368,000,000 of exempt realty. 

Washington city property taxes alone would be more than the com- 
bined city, county, and State taxes of Newark by $1,290,819, of Mil- 
waukee by $2,375,627, of Minneapolis by $2,356,899, of Cincinnati 
by $1,788,456, of.Seattle by $1,652,090, of New Orleans by $5,767,786, 
of Indianapolis by more than $6,000,000, of Kansas City by $5,500,- 
OOO or $6,000,000, nearly double Jersey City, considerably more than 
double St. Paul and Louisville, and a little more than Indianapolis 
and St. Paul combined. 

In per capita the other cities would have to be increased from 25 
to 84 per cent to reach that of Washington. 

Seattle is an exception. Its per capita would have to be increased 
only 12 per cent. Like the other great Pacific coast cities, Seattle 
produces big things — big vegetables, big fruits, big thoughts, big 
projects, big expenditures, big taxes. Even the smaller Pacific coast 
cities have caught this spirit. San Diego, for instance, shows in the 
census the largest property tax per capita in the ITnited States. 
AVashington is not in the Pacific coast city class for the purpose of 
these comparisons. Comparable cities are its conservative neighbors 
of Atlantic slope and southern and Middle West environment. 

ONE -THIRD TAX INCREASE ALSO GB088LT EXCESSIVE, 

This two-third increase of Washington's tax burden is so obviously 
and grossly excessive that few will believe that the House proposed 
it seriously, expecting it to become law without radical reduction 
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through compromise. But the 58,500 taxpayers, including the 50,- 
000 small taxpayers of the District, already struggling desperately 
with the high cost of living, protest vigorously and with reason that 
a compromise one-third increase of their tax burden is itself grossly 



We have figured what the result would be if our tax rate had been 
2J per cent instead of IJ per cent for 1918, Let us now figure how 
we would have been burdened if the tax rate in 1918 had been 2 per 
cent. Increasing the realty and tangible personalty taxes of 1918 
tiach one-third, our general property tax for that year would have 
been $10,792,240,24 with a per capita of $29.02. 

This amount of city taxes alone would have exceeded the combined 
city, county, and State taxes of such larger cities as Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and New Orleans, from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 more 
than Kansas Citv, Portland, Oreg., and Indianapolis, nearly $4,- 
000,000 more than Jersey City, nearly $5,000,000 more than Louis- 
ville and St. Paul, and almost as much as St. Paul, and Louisville 
combined. 

In per capita it exceeds every city in the list except Seattle, which, 
as already explained, is not, as a comparable city, in Washington's 
class, but one which is included in the comparisons because it is next 
below Washington in population and because its inclusion empha- 
sizes the high mark to which it is proposed to raise the Capital's tax 
burden. 

If our tax rate had been 2 per cent in 1918 our city tax per capita 
would have been greater than the city, county, and State per capita 
of St. Louis, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Newark, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Jersey City, Portland, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, St. Paul, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, It 
would have exceeded the city, county, and Stat« per capita of 53 out 
of 68 cities of over 100,000 population, and 191 out of 226 cities of 
over 30,000 population. It would have exceeded the city per capita 
of 62 out of 68 cities above 100,000 and the city per capita of 214 out 
of 226 cities of over 30,000 population. 

So our protest and our objection are just as vigorous, and we 
claim, as convincing, through the showing made By the figures, 
against a one-third increase of our tax burden, as they are against a 
two-thirds increase. 

PER CAPITA COMPARISONS WITH GROUPS OP CTTIES. 

As another angle of comparison, let us compare Washington's per 
capitas under both the one and one-half and the proposed two and 
one-half per cent rate with the total of property tax per capitas of 
other American cities. I refer for the figures to table 30 of the 
census bulletin statistics of cities, 1918. 

Senator Curtis. Is that given in this document? 

Mr. Noma. It is in this document, table 30, at the end of the book. 
Total per capita generfll property fax, Including city, county, and State 

tHxes. for the 227 cities over 30,000 in population S25. 79 

Total per capita of city taxes 22. 25 

Washington's total city tax alone (omitting the personal tax on gross 

enmings of certain corporations) 20.68 

Washington's total city tai alone. Including the personal taxes derived 

from the tax on the gross earnings of certain corporations 22. 92 

Washington's total city tax alone, If 2} per cent rate Instead of II per 

cent, on realty and tangible personalty 35. 11 
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Comparing Washington's $22.92 per capita and making proper 
corresponding increases in cities with similar personal taxes that 
have been omitted, Washington's city tax alone is more than the city, 
county, and State taxes combined of 132 of these other cities and is 
less than 94. Comparing city tax^ alone of all these cities with 
Washington, 190 are less than Washington, 35 are more, and one is 
the same. 

The census groups of cities marked II and III are those whose 
populations approximate most closely Washington's population 
above and below it. Combine the figures of groups II and III in 
order to compare them with Washington. 

Total per capita (II) 26.16 plus (III) 23.77, equals 49.93, divided 
by 2, equals 24.965. 

City per capita (II) 23.98 plus (III) 17.55, equals 41.53, divided 
by 2, equals 20.765. 

Compare these average per capitas with Washington's 20.68 and 
22,92, respectively. 

Washington's city tax per capita, including personal tax on gross 
earnings of corporations, $22.92, is $2.04 less than average per capita 
for these groups, including State, county, and city taxes in the cal- 
culations ($24,966) and $2.15 more than the average per capita of 
these two groups, including city taxes alone. This Washington per 
capita is tetween 8 and 9 per cent less than total tax per capita of 
these groups, and 10 per cent more than city tax alone. 

With these small percentages of alleged undertaxation as a pre- 
text, it is proposed by the House to increase Washington's per capita 
from 22.92 to 35.11t the latter figure to be compared with 25.79, the 
per capita for city, county, and State property taxes of all American 
cities, and 24.965^ the per capita of all property taxes of the groups 
of cities with which Washington is most appropriately compareu. 

If full State taxes are to be considered in the calculation, Wash- 
ington's per capita of $22.92 might naturally be increased to $25.79, 
the per capita of all American cities, an increase of 12^ per cent. 
The House proposes an increase (on the basis of the 1918 figures) to 
35.11, an increase of 53 per cent. t 

If Uncle Sam, entitled, he thinks, to exact 12 per cent, extorts 
from the helpless 53 per cent is he not profiteering? 

NO STATE TAX SINCE NO STATE BENEFITS, 

The slight excess of tax burden of other cities, when full State, 
county, and city taxes enter into the calculations, disappears if State 
taxes are omitted from the calculation (as they should be) or if the 
Beales equitable deductions from State taxes, in comparing Wash- 
ington with other cities, be made. 

Many of us contend that all State' taxes should be excluded equit- 
ably from the comparisons of city tax burdens; that {a) taxes to be 
equitably compared should be paid by contributors substantially in 
the same area, to be distributed to beneficiaries in the same area and 
for tiie benefit of that area alone ; that in the light of this principle 
the municipal tax and State tax are as wide apart as the poles, being 
separate and distinct in personnel of contributors, in purpose of 
creation, in scope and area of distribution; that (&) Washington 
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does not " receive the same benefits " that accompany State citizen- 
ship, and should not therefore bear the burdens which compensate 
for these benefits. 

VABTING FACTORS OF COMPARISON. 

1. Let lis consider if the principle is not sound which requires that 
taxes to be equitably compared should be paid by contributors sub- 
stantially in the same area, to be distributed to heneficiaries in the 
same area; and for the benefit of that area alone. 

Large cities dominate or include the counties containing them ; and 
in the case of these large cities it is fair to consider county taxes as 
well as as city taxes. Indeed, in substance they are a part of the city 
taxes. The taxpayers, the beneficiaries, and the area for the collec- 
tion and distribution of taxes are practically the same. 

The cities having over 200,000 population constitute so large a 
part of the containing county that the nominal county contributions 
and payments are mainly city receipts and payments; and county 
taxes may in such cases be included in the comparison without vio- 
lating seriously the principle that in comparing the Washingtonian's 
tax burden with that of the taxpayer of another city it is fair only 
to compare local taxes constituting a fund to which only municipal 
taxpayers contribute, and which is spent exclusively in the city and 
for municipal purposes. 

But the municipal tax (sometimes iiicluding the county tax) and 
the State tax are as wide apart as the poles, considered in the light 
of this principle. They are separate and distinct in personnel of 
contributors, in purpose of creation, in scope and area of distribution. 

If the comparison, for instance, is between Washington and Balti- 
more there should equitably be compared what Washington! ans pay 
for expenditure in Washington and what Baltimoreans pay for ex- 
penditure in Baltimore. What Washingtonians pay for expenditure 
in Washington can not equitably be compared with' what Balti- 
moreans pay for expenditure in Baltimore plus what they pay as 
Marylanders for the maintenance of a sovereign State and for ex- 
penditure in that State. 

One might as well inject into the comparison of city burdens a con- 
sideration of what the Baltimorean pays in national taxes as an 
American for expenditure on account of the United States, including 
Baltimore. 

In other words, the taxes that the Baltimorean pays as a Mary- 
lander or as an American have nothing to do with city calculations 
and comparisons. In the different cases there are not the same per- 
sons contributing, not the same area within which expenditures are 
made, and not the same beneficiaries of these expenditures. 

Baltimore taxes are paid by Baltimoreans only, and are spent 
in Baltimore only. The Marylanders who are in Baltimore con- 
tribute State taxes in common with thousands outside of Baltimore, 
to be spent not in Baltimore but in all Maryland. Washington hivs 
not the benefit of outside contributions to a State tax in the enjoy- 
ment of which it participates. It has no State relations or privi- 
leges or benefits. 
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NO COMPARABLE BENEFITS. 

2. Mr. Beales says : 

" In cases where other cities actually received certain benefits from 
the * * * States, but where no comparable benefits are en- 
joyed by Washington, the cost of such benefits should be excluded 
from these comparisons." 

My personal view je that, so far as concerns the only importaot 
benefits received by the citizen of a State (who lives in a city) in 
consideration of his State tax, Washington enjoys no comparable 
benefit whatever, and on the principles laid down by Mr. Beales, 
all State taxes should be excluded from the calculations. 

What are the benefits enjoyed by the citizen of a State which 
constitute the real consideration for the State taxes which he pays? 
If he lives in a large city of the State, is it the driblet of State 
expenditures which the counties permit to get through to the city? 
No. The State tax which he pays is essential to his status as citi- 
zen of a State and to his enjoyment as such citizen of political anil 
judicial rights of inestimable value and of large financial benefits. 

What comparable benefits are enjoyed by Washington? 

Stat« taxes are paid that one may enjoy with thousands outside of 
one's home city the privileges and benefits of citizens of the State, 
including representation in Congress and the electoral college and in 
a State legislature ; a recognized status in the United States Supreme 
Court, and the financial benefits which come from enjoyment of the 
land grants, bounties, and so forth, which the Nation has lavished 
upon the States. 

These land grants amount to 186,524,723 acres of the public domain. 
These money donations include over $16,000,000 from public-land 
sales, $28,000,000 as " deposits " under the act of 1836, ajod over 
$63,000,000 under the Morrill Act. 

The payment of taxes as the citizen of a State gives the taxpayer 
his proportionate share in these financial benefits. The Washing- 
tonian enjoys no part in these grants, bounties, and benefits as citizen 
of a State. Why should he pay or have charged against him as part 
of his equitable tax burden tne taxes which are incidental to the 
status of State citizens and which are one condition of the enjoyment 
of these financial benefits? 

The Washingtonian has none of these political or judicial rights 
or privileges. Why should his fair tax burden be held to include 
what the State citizen pays in connection with the actual enjoyment 
of these inestimable rights, privileges, and benefits? 

The proposition carries out the old idea that Washington is to be 
viewed as a State when burdens are imposed and not viewed as a 
State when benefits or privileges or rights are to be conferred. The 
District has been pronounced a State under a treaty with France, a 
construction conferring privileges on aliens, but not a State under the 
Constitution, whose people can sue in the Federal courts. The Dis- 
trict is a State when direct taxes are to be collected, but not a State 
when representatives are apportioned, though the Constitution couples 
the two things. The District is not a State to make and carry out 
through a State legislature laws for its own benefit, but it is now 
reproached as a State because it escapes the tax burden incident to 
the exercise of this privilege of a State. The District is not to be a 
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State to enjoy any of the political, iudicial, and financial benefits, 
privileges, and rights of a StatCj but is to be a State to the extent 
that the equitable tax burden of its people must include State taxes. 
When Washington is part of a State and enjoys the expenditure 
within it of its due share of the State fund to which thousands of 
State citizens outside of its limits contribute it will be time to permit 
State taxation to enter into its comparative per capita tax figures. 
When Washington i a ns are like Baltimoreans, Mary landers again, with 
all the Marylanders' rights and privileges as citizens of a State, it 
will be time to charge against the Washingtonian in comparison with 
the Baltimorean the State tax which the latter pays, not as a Balti- 
morean but as a Marylander. When Washington has Senators, Kep- 
resentatives, and a State legislature it will be time for it to pay for 
s>ich luxuries in the shape of a State tax. 

PROaPEt?nVE INCREA8SD TAXES EQUAL PAST APPROPRIATIONS. 

If the tax-increase proposition is enacted into law the House com- 
mittee says that Washington's tax revenue for 1921 will be $15,- 
334,450, How will this revenue compare with the appropriations? 
No one can tell what the appropriations for 1921 will be until final 
action on conference report. If half-and-half law is ignored, appro- 
priations might, in discretion of Congress, be even less than $15,- 
000,000 or $18,000,000, as required by organic act, or $20,000,000 as 
suggested by House committees. The House has already cut down the 
committee's recommendation of appropriations by a million and a 
half in one item, but has enacted the full figure of tax increase not- 
withstanding. We can, however, compare revenue thus provided for 
1921 with the actual appropriations of immediately preceding years: 

ApiJroprlationa 1820: 

District of Columbia act $15,364,421 

Total 16, 086, 522 

ApproprlatloDS, 1919 15, 966, 6T8 

Appropriations : 

1918 -■ 15. 128, 707 

1917 12, 841, 707 

Thus, with the actual appropriations of 1921 still in uncertainty 
Congress will have exacted in tax revenue from the District for 1921 
more than the average appropriations of the last four years, more 
than the totals of 1918 and 1917, and only a little less than in 1919 
and 1920. Does not this condition represent practically and in the 
concrete the goal toward which those have been struggling who wish 
to retain national control of the Capital, but to impose the whole 
cost of its maintenance and upbuildmg upon the helpless, unrepre- 
sented District? 

To get out for a few minutes of this welter of general figures and 
tables. I think it would be helpful if we compared some typical city 
with Washington. 

MINNEAPOLIS AND WASHINGTON. 

In the recent House debate, it was asserted that Washington was 
paying in taxes " less than one-third of what most cities of its size 
were paying," and there was cited as a sample the fine, progressive 
city of Minneapolis, " where they pay 43 mills, where here they pay 
only 15 mills." 
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Our basis of assessments is 100 per cent for personalty and 66^ 
per cent for realty. Comparisons of sale prices with assessments in 
the case of realty demonstrate that in 1915 the actual assessment was 
70 per cent of the real value and in 1918 still a little more than 665 
per cent. 

In respect to Minneapolis and other Minnesota cities the State tai 
commission has said: 

" Ever since Minnesota became a State we have had a law among 
our statutes reqiiiriiip: that ' all property shall be assessed at its true 
and full value in money.' Never since the first assessor started on 
his thankless task has property of any kind in Minnesota been 
assessed at its ' true and full value,' or, with few exceptions, has any 
serious attempt ever been made to so assess it. The uniform, uni- 
versal custom has been to assess at from 25 to 50 per cent of actual 
value; and this custom has had the long continued approval of the 
people, the silent support of the law-m^dng and, in large measure, 
the acquiescence of the law-enforcing departments of the State gov- 
ernment." 

The census bulletin, Statistics of Cities, 1918, declares that the 
Minneapolis officials have reported or admitted that in that year 
realty was assessed at 40 per cent and personalty at 30 per cent of its 
value, instead of the 100 per cent which the law required. If these 
percentages of reduction are applied to the Minneapolis tax rate the 
rate for personalty would be less than for Washington, and that for 
realty a small fraction more than for Washington. The census gives 
for Minneapolis a reported rate of 16.36 for all taxes, city, county, 
and State, and 14.64 for city taxes alone. Washington for city taxes 
alone is 15 for personalty and 10 for realty. 

Minnesota is one of the three States commended by the census 
authorities as approximating accuracy in reports of relation of as- 
sessed to true value. But these reports confessedly vary so widely 
over the whole country in their relation to accuracy that these com- 
parisons of tax rates to measure tax burdens are exposed as abso- 
lutely misleading and worthless. 

If Minneapolis is taxed nearly three times as much as Washington 
because its tax rate is reported at 43 mills, as against 15 mills for 
Washington, then Minneapolis, using the same standard of measure- 
ment, is taxed much more than twice as much as Boston (17.70) and 
nearly three times as much as Cincinnati (15.50), Cleveland (15.55). 
Providence (15.06), and Richmond (15.62) ; and about 50 per cent 
less than Chicago (62.75), and about half as much as Des Moines 
(85.63), and less than half as much as East St. Louis (89.60). Joliet 
(94.80), Cedar Eapids (91.98), Council Bluffs (90.09), Lincoln, 
Nebr. (106.38), and Omaha (106.28). These tax rates are census 
figures of 1918 and cover Stat«, county, and city taxes. 

The preposterous results from the use of this standard of compari- 
son demonstrate its unreliability and worthlessness. 

But there are several ways in which we can get an approximate 
idea of the comparative tax burdens of Minneapolis and Washington. 

Minneapolis is a progressive, wisely liberal city, in its outlays for 
municipal upbuilding. For example, it spends about twice as much 
money its Washington upon its public library. 

The i-eiil tax bni-den of a citv is the amount collected in taxes 
from the taxpayers. In 1918 Washington's city property tax alone 
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was $8,525,679, The combined city, county, and State tax levy of 
Minneapolis was in the same year |l0,701,911. 

If Washington's 1918 tflx levy had been figured at the proposed 
2i instead of 1^ per cent rate, Washington's city tax burden would 
have been $13,058,810, or $-2,356,899 more than the total city, county, 
and State tax burden of Minneapolis. If Washington's tax burden 
were only one-third of what it ought to be, as alleged in the House 
debate, then that total burden would have been more than $25,- 
000,000, or two and one-half times the city, county, and State burden 
of Minneapolis. 

In view of the exemption from taxation of $368,000,000 of national 
projwrty, and in view of the disabilities under which it labors, and 
of its lack of resources in comparison with Minneapolis, and of the 
fact that the latter's State taxes should not enter as a factor in the 
comparison, is not Washington now reasonably taxed without any 
increase whatever in its tax burden? 

The same conclusion is reached when any other of the large Ameri- 
can cities is substituted for Minneapolis in the comparison. In the 
case of many others the showing is much more favorable to Wash- 



ington. 
Atthi 



t this point I should like to submit for the record a comparison 
of 12 typical American cities, compared from 10 different angles, 
with comments upon them. 

Senator Chbtis. Just hand the comparison to the stenographer. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Twelve typical American cities compared from ten different angle». 

Of record in the recent hearings before the House District Committee on 
H. R. 7158 Is Mr. Grogan's compilation of the figures of city statlBtics iiD 
1918, hased npon the principles of Mr. Beales's memorandum of 1915. 

Id these tables are compiled the comparative figures of Washington's tax 
burden, in relation to those of other cities, from every conceivable vlewpolDt, 
and covering In the comparisons a very wide range of American cities. 

Do theee figures prove that the Washlngtonian is only half taxed, using the 
balf-and-haif plan as a screen to conceal the swindle upon Uncle Sam that he 
Is practicing; or, en the contrary, do they not establish (as the fiscal com- 
mittee found In 1815) that under the operation of the half-and-half plan th« 
Washlngtonian is equitably taxed? 

Do they not show that the half-and-half law is our safeguard against unjust 
and excessive taxation? 

For a better understanding of what these figures mean practically, let ua 
take a small number of populous, prosperous, and progressive cities. Including 
several which naturally would be more heavily tax-burdened than Washington, 
and compare them In per capita conclusions exhaustively and minutely with 
the Capital, utilizing not only the standards of comparison tliat are reasonable 
and fair but those that are unreasonable and unfair. Take, first, the nearest 
great cities of the Atlantic slope, Washington's larger immediate neighbors to 
the north, Baltimore and Philadelphia. Add the two cities nest larger than 
Washington and the two cities next smaller— that la. New Orleans, the largest 
city of the South; Minneapolis, the largest city of Minnesota; Seattle, the 
largest dty of Washington ; and Jersey City. Add the largest cities of IIUnolB, 
HIssourl Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky— that ta, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville. In this Hst are Included the largest cities of 10 
of the States, i. e., Pennsylvania and Maryland on the Atlantic coast ; LouiM- 
Mut wltb the South'B largest city ; Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Minnesota, Indiana, 
and Kentucky, of the Middle West ; and Washington, on the Pacific slope. 

If WBShlngton'B tax burden, measured by any standard and by all standards, 
avo^ses creditably in comparison with these typical and wealthy American 
i^tlee. Is not the Capital equitably taxed? 
1762«>— 20 S 
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In total tax burden, -however nieasuret!, the 12 cities find themselves reason- 
ably close tosether, but there is conaiderahle variation In the weight of different 
elements of this burden. For instance, Washington's burden on realty 18 16.65, 
on nersonalty 4.13, and It shows a comparatively heavy Increase in the burden 
of " other taxes," on account of the census inclusion under this head (Instead 
o£ under personal taxes) of the tai on the gross earnings of public utilities and 
some other corporations. Its tas on realty exceeds that of all but 3 of the other 
11 cities. When personalty tax is added live cities go ahead of It In total 
property taxes — Chic^o. Philadelphia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Seattle — 
leaving St. Lonls, Baltimore, New Orleans, Jersey City, Indianapolis, and 
Louisville (six cities) behind it. When receipts from all municipal taxes are 
compared Washington goes ahead of all the cities but Chicago. The relaUons 
are unchanged when an equitable proportion of county taxes is added. 

This results from the fact that the census in respect to all the cities but 
Indianapolis and Louisville (which have less than 300.000 population) had 
already figured the county taxes into the city figures. When an equitable pro- 
portion of State tax la added, Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Seattle, and 
Jersey City go slightly ahead of Washington, leaving the other sis cities at a 
lower figure. When to per capita receipts of all municipal taxes per capita of 
all county taxes is added, Chicago leads the list, with Washington second (Of 
68 cities ot over 100.000 population, 21 exceed Washington in this column and 
36 are less). This, in my personal opinion, is the most significant of the columns 
in the reference comparisons so far as large cities are' concerned in which the 
flty dominates the containing county. The census merges city and county taxes 
<or cities over 300,000 in population. 

If unfairly all county and State taxes are added to per capita all municipal 
taxes nine cities go ahead of Washington, leaving two behind It. The lowest 
Her capita in this column is 20.55 and the highest Is 29.37 ; that of Washington 
ig 23.79. If per capita interest payments are deducted to eliminate past and 
provide for present and future needs only, the showing Is reversed, and only 
■4 of the 11 cities show larger per capitas than Washington. So close does 
Washington come to exceeding in its city burden alone the full combined city, 
county, and State burden of a majority of these cities. 

Mr. Notes. Washington's equitable tax burden should be among 
the lowest per capita in the country. It is conceded by the reason* 
able that nonindustrial, noncommercial Washington, with the small 
taxpayers in Government employ constituting the city's finant^al 
backbone, is poorer in taxable resources than the average American 
city of its size and is less able to bear the same tax burden. Of tha 
58,500 realty taxpayers in Washington-, 50,000 are small taxpayers, 
pajring in taxes from $1 to $100. No other city has so large a per- 
centage of property exempt from taxation as the N^ational Capital, 
with a very large fraction of the city's realty held from the tax list by 
the TTnited States, and within that exempted fraction the city's only 
griat industrial plants and factories. The extraordinary exemption 
of taxable values makes the same burden weigh the heavier upon the 
taxpaying fraction of the community. No other city, perhaps, has so 
large a percentage of nontaxpaying transients, who figure in the 
census but not in the tax list, as Washington, which from its very 
nature as the Nation's city is unstable and shifting in population. 
Nearly 26 per cent of its people are colored, and this fraction pays 
a far smaller proportion than 26 per cent of the total taxes. The dis- 
abilities — conmiercial, industrial, and political — which attach to le^l 
residence in the Nation's city tend to cause those who live within its 
boundaries to secure and retain legal residence elsewhere and to keep 
off the city's tax list. Thus the nontaxpaying census population, 
which reduces the nominal per capita tax levy without, in fact, mak- 
ing cash contributions, is at a maximum and the taxable resources 
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at a minimum, with the result of serious disadvantage to the Dis- 
trict in per capita comparison. How much per capita of tax levy 
could Mimieapolis or any other of our great cities afford to pay if 
its largest taxpayers, the owners of its mills and manufacturing 
plants, were omitted from the calculation ; if one-half of the built- 
up section of the city were exempt from taxation, and if an extraordi- 
narily large percentage of its population were transients or nontax- 
paying for other reasons? 

It is conceded also by all reasonable people that the tax burdens of 
many American cities contain factors which represent conditions not 
found here and that in estimating the equitable tax burden of the 
Washingtonian the sums representing these factors may be elimi- 
nated, smce its government by Congress, under national safeguards, 
{jrevents graft and renders unnecessary and unfair any compulsoi? 
ocal tax contribution to meet expenses of this character. There are 
also certain expenses of sustaining representative government in the 
States which do not need to be raised by Washington, since it is de- 
nied all representative government and which ou^t not to be dupli- 
cated in figuring its equitable tax burden. It is conceded that on tlie 
whole the Washingtonian's equitable per capita tax burden should be 
somewhat less than that of the citizens of the average industrial, 
commercial American city approximating Washington in size, loca- 
tion, and g^eneral conditions. 

The burden imposed by Congress upon the local taxpayers is fully 
as heavy as that which the average self-governing municipality im- 
poses upon itself, and in view of the Capital's lack of taxable re- 
sources and other peculiar disabilities under which the District of 
Columbia labors its tax is harder to bear than that of the average 
American community. 

Now, I want to make a general propertj^ tax per capita comparison 
of Washington with all other American cities over 30,000 in popula- 
tion, omittmg State taxation from the calculation. 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX PER CAPPTA COMPARISONS. 

The measurement of comparative city tax burdens by comparing 
the per capitas of general property taxes, including realty and per- 
sonalty, is the popular method. The census uses it for its compari- 
sons of widest scope, applying it to all cities exceeding 80,000'in 
population. The congressional fiscal committee of 1915 adopted it 
The "minority" of the House District Committee used it in its 
comparisons. 

Washington's property tax burden, combining its heavy realty tax 
and its reasonable personalty tax, is heavier than those of most 
American cities and averages up to those of cities approximating it 
in size and general conditions. One hundred and seventy-six out of 
227 American cities over 30,000 in population bear a lighter burden. 
None of the neighboring group of cities, and only one of all the 
southern cities, show a higher property tax per capita. 

Washington has been steadily improving its position in the list of 
cities under this head, passing each year some cities in the per capita 
total property tax levy. 
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enator Halb, This table, as I understand, shows that Washing- 
in 1918 paid more than 176 out of those cities that you mentioned ? 
fr. Notes, More than 176. In 1910 it paid more than 129 ; in 

2 it paid more than 147; in 1913 it paid more than 156; and in 

3 more than 176. This comparison does not include State taxes, 
■enator Halb. That is on combined real estate and personal 
perty? 

[r. Notes. B«al estate and personal property ; yes, sir. 
•n page 15 of Mr. Grogan's tables will be found statistics of per 
ita property tax levies from 1911 to 1918 of all the cities in the 
se smaller groups of cities with which Washington has been com- 
sd. Using the per capita property tax levy as a standard of meas- 
nent, this table shows the increase or decrease of tax burdens 
ing these years in the respective cities, 

lEASE OB DECREASE OF TOTAL PROFERTT TAX PER CAPITA, ISll TO IBIS. 

[as Washington's tax burden increased from year to year or de- 
.sed or fluctuated^ Is there any indication of tax dodging by the 
paying community 1 How does Washington compare with other 
)s? {For comparison in detail property tax levies in every year 
e 1911 with the three groups of cities — ^neighboring, southern, 
middle northern — with which Washington has already been com- 
sd, see Table VIII, pts. 1, 2, and 3, p. 15.) Washington's tax 
len, as roughly indicated by its per capita property tax levy, has 
dily increased since 1911, while the ^ures of most other cities 
3 shown fluctuations. Washington's ever-increasing property tax 
len has in the last few years passed those of many cities which 
previously exceeded it, and its lai^est percentage of increase in 
year was the latest, between 1917 and 1918. 

Washington's per capita in 1911 was $14,27, and this figure has 
eased every year until it was in. 1917, $18.02, and in 1918, $20.68, 
;imore began in 1911 with $16.08, decreased in 1912 and 1913, so 

in the latter year Washington's figure, which had previously 
I exceeded by that of Baltimore, passed that of the latter city. 
;imore went ahead of Washington in 1917 and fell behind in 
i. Richmond's per capita has increased every year except 1916, 

has been less than Washington in every year. Wilmington in- 
sed every year and was less than Washington every year. Wheel- 
increased every year except 1912, and was less than Washington 
y year. New Orleans increased in every year except 1912 and 
1. It exceeded Washington in 1911, and was exceeded by Wash- 
on every year since. Atlanta's per capita has increased in every 
■ except 1916 and 1917. It has been less than that of Washington 
y year. Birmingham's per capita has increased every year except 
I and 1918 and has been less than that of Washington every year. 
:ago's per capita has increased every year except 1913. It was 
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greater every year than that of Washington. Cleveland's per capita 
Has increased every year except 1912 and 1913 and has been greater 
every year than Wa^ington. Milwaukee has increased every year 
except 1916 and 1918 and has exceeded Washington every year. In- 
dianapolis' per capita has increased every year and has been less 
than that of Washington every year. Louisville's per capita has in- 
creased every year except 1913 and 1917, and exceeded that of Wash- 
ington in 1911 and has been less in every other year. 

These comparisons ai'e combined in the following table : 
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These figures tend to show that the Washington assessors have even 
more faithfully than in other cities increased every year the city's 
tax burden, and in connection with the figures concerning the years 
before 1911 contradict conclusively the assertions that in 1902 and 
ever since Washington has attempted to dodge proper taxation and 
to retain the half-and-half law by underassessment. 

SUMMAKT OP WASHIMOTON's COMPARATIVE TAX BXHIOBN. 

Washington's realty tax burden is heavy. Its tax rate is moderate, 
but its assessment is high, compared with that of other cities. Its 
per capita realty assessment exceeds that of 59 out of the 68 largest 
cities of the United States — all the cities of the United States havmg 
over 100,000 population, excluding itself. 

' It is perliaps the only city in the United States whose realty assess- 
ment actually forms a higher percentage of true value than the 
nominal and reported percentage. According to the Census Bureau 
the reported relation of assessed to true value of real estate in Wash- 
ington is 66f per cent. That is, under the law here, which requires 
that the assessment shall be not less than two-thirds, it is rat«d at 66J. 

The actual relation, the assessor has declared, averaged 70 per cent 
in 1915. In other cities, with few exceptions, the actual percentage 
relation of assessed to true valuation is from one-third to thrw- 
fonrths of the reported percentage relation. 

Since the imposition of the tax on intangibles Washington's per- 
sonalty tax burden is reasonably high. The tax on the franchise, 
good will, etc., of public utility corporations — such as gas, electric 
lighting, and telephone companies, banks and trust companies, in- 
corporated savings banks, building associations, etc., measured by a 
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percentagje of tlie gross receipts (which in Washington is unusually^ 
heavy) — is not classified by the census authorities as a personalty 
tax, Dut in fairness should be thus considered in comparisons with 
other cities. 

Washington's property tax burden, combinine its realty tax and 
its personalty tax, is heavier than that of most American cities, and 
averages up with that of cities approximating it in size ajid general 
conditions. One hundred and seventy-six out of 227 American cities 
over 30,000 in population bear a lighter burden. None of the group 
of neighboring cities and only one of all the southern cities show a 
higher property tax per capita. 

Washington's tax burden, measured by the per capita receipts 
from all municipal taxes, including the taxes on the sale of liquor and 
tobacco and those on public utility corporations, banks, and trust 
companies, is distinctly heavier than that of the American cities with 
which Washington is appropriately compared. This coniparison 
fairly measures the respective burdens of all city taxes. Washing- 
ton's burden exceeds that of eve^ one of the neighboring groups of 
cities and of all but one in the South, 10 out of 13 of the northern 
central group, and 49 out of 68 of the general group. 

If equitable proportions of county rjid State taxes, representing 
certain items of county and State expenditures from which the city 
man derives benefits which are comparable with bene£ts enjoyed by 
Washington, are added to the tax burdens of other American cities, 
Washington's per capita tax burden is still above the average in 
comparison with that of other cities. Of the general group of 57 
cities, 32 are less heavily burdened than Washington. Not one of ■ 
the neighboring group, only one of the southern group, and only 5 
out of 13 of the northern central group show as high per capitas as 
"Washington. 

To measure the tax burden necessary to meet current expenses of 
the present and those of city development of the immediate future, 
the per capita interest payments on indebtedness representing ex- 
penditures of the past on improvements, graft, or gi-oss extravagance 
may appropriately be deducted in the case of each city. When this 
is done, Washington's tax burden to meet the needs of the present 
and future is distinctly heavier than those of most of the other 
American cities with which It is comparable. Not one of the south- 
em cities or the neighboring cities, only 3 out of the 13 northern cen- 
tral cities, and only 16 out of the 57 of the general group of cities 
(exclusive of Washington) are, according to this measurement, so 
heavily tax burdened as Washington. 

Washington's city tax burden is so heavy that, even when com- 
pared with the total city, county, and State tax burdens of tax- 
payers in other cities, who enjoy State benefits and privileges which 
are denied the Capital, it shows up creditably in the comparison. 
Its showing is still better when hj the substraction of per capita in- 
terest payments the comparison is limited to the tax burden neces- 
sary for "the present and future, eliminating past graft or waste. 
Washington's city tax burden alone Is heavier than the combined 
city, county, and State taxes of such cities as New Orleans, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Atlanta, Birmingham, and Richmond. 

When interest payments are eliminated, Washington's tax burden 
(even under the unfair standard of measurement employed against 
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it) is greater than that of any of the group of 9 neighboring cities, 
or all but 2 of the 12 southern cities, and of all but 4 of the 13 north- 
ern central cities. Its burden, thus measured, is greater than that 
of such cities as Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St 
Louis, New Orleans, ' Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, Jersey City, 
Indianapolis, and St. Paul, 

The grossest unfairness to Washington in the comparison of 
Washington's city taxes with the total of city, county, and State 
taxes in other cities is in the inclusion of the " general govern- 
ment " item of , State and county taxes in the tax burden which 
Washington is to duplicate. Washington enjoys none of the privi- 
leges or benefits of a State or of State government of its own. 
When Washington is part of a State and enjoys the expenditures 
within it of its due share of the State fund which thousands of 
State citizens outside of its limit contribute, it will be equitable to 
permit full State taxation to enter into its comparative per capita 
tax figures. When Washington has Senators, Representatives, and 
a State legislature and government, it will be equitable for it to pay 
for the continued enjoyment of such luxuries in the shape of a 
State tax for " general government." But it is obviously and 
grossly inequitable for the purpose of this comparison to include 
the amounts which the taxpayers of other cities pay as State taxes 
specifically for valuable benefits and precious privileges which are 
absolutely denied the Washingtonian. 

Washington's equitable tax burden should be among the lowest 
per capita in the country. It is conceded by the reasonable that 
■ nonindustrial, noncommercial Washington, with the small taxpayers 
in Government employ constituting the city's financial backbone, is 
poorer in taxable resources than tae average American city of its 
size and is less able to bear the same tax Durden. Of the 58,500 
realty taxpayers in Washington 50,000 are small taxpayers, paying 
in taxes from $1 to $100. No other city has so large a percentage 
of property exempt from taxation as the National Capital, with a 
very large fraction of tlie city's realty held from the tax list by the 
United States, and within that exempted fraction the city's only 
great industrial plants and factories. The extraordinary exemp- 
tion of taxable values makes the same burden weigh the heavier 
upon the taxpaving fraction of the community. No other city, 
perhaps, has so large a percentage of nontaxpaymg transients, who 
figure in the census but not in the tax list, as Washington, which 
from its very nature as the Nation's city is unstable and shifting 
in population. Nearly 26 per cent of its people are colored, ana 
this fraction pays a far smaller proportion than 26 per cent of the 
total taxes. The disabilities, commercial, industrial, and political, 
which attach to legal residence to the Nation's city tend to cause 
those who live within its boundaries to secure or retain legal resi- 
dence elsewhere and to keep off the city's tax list. Thus tiie non- 
taxpaying census population, which reduces the nominal per capita 
tax levy without, in fact, making cash contributions, is at a maxi- 
mum and the taxable resources at a minimum, with the result of 
serious disadvantage to the District in per capita comparison. How 
much per capita of tax levy could Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Cleveland, or Milwaukee afford to pay if its 
largest taxpayers, the owners of its mills and manufacturmg plants, 
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w«re omitted from the calculation j if ooe-half of the built-up sec- 
tion of the city were exempt from taxation, and if an extraordi- 
narily large percentage of its population were transients or nontax- 
paying for ouier reasons ? 

It is conceded also by all reasonable people that the tax burdens 
of many American cities contain factors which represent conditions 
not found here, and that in estimating the equitable tax burden of 
the Washingtonian the sums representing these factors may be elim- 
inated, since its government by Congress under national safeguards 
prevents graft and renders unnecessary and unfair any compulsory 
local tax contribution to meet expenses of this character. There 
are also certain expenses of sustaining representative government in , 
the States which do not need to be raised by Washington, since it 
is denied all representative government, and which ought not to be 
duplicated in figuring its equitable ta± burden. It is conceded that 
on the whole the Washingtonian's equitable per capita tax burden 
should be somewhat less than that of the citizens of the average 
industrial, commercial American city approximating Washington m 
size, location, and general conditions. 

The figures which have been given show that Washington's per 
capita tax burden, instead of being below the average, is distinctly 
above it; that'the few among comparable cities which exceed it in 
tax burden exceed it only slightly ; and that some cities which ought 
to bear and are able to bear a far heavier burden fall below it, even 
when standards of comparison are employed which in effect imply 
the unfair taxation of the Washingtonian for what he does not get. 

The burden imposed by Congress upon the local taxpayers is fmly 
as heavy as that which the average self-governing municipality im- 
poses upon itself, and in view of the Capital's lack of taxable re- 
sources and other peculiar disabilities under which the District of 
Columbia labors its tax is harder to bear than that of the average 
American community. Under the operations of the half-and-huf 
law in Washingtonian is clearly paying all the taxes that he should. 
His per capita tax burden can not equitably be increased. Disturb- 
ance of the half-and-half law and reduction of the Nation's propor- 
tionate contribution would inevitably increase the Washingtonian's 
tax burden and thus violate equity. 

HOW CAN COMPARATIVE TAX BCRDBN8 BE REUABLT MEASURED? 

What is the reliable yardstick for measuring accurately the com- 
parative tax burdens of cities? 

Can it be made by joining tax rate to assessed valuation of taxable 
property, when full valuation is commanded by law? Or by joining 
tax rate to full valuation of taxable property, as reported, estimated, 
or guessed by Tom, Dick^ and Harry, officially or unofficially? 

Is there any other reliable method of measurement than by com- 
parison of the dollars of actual tax levies and tax receipts in the re- 
spective cities which constitute their real tax burdens? 

This question was thoroughly discussed in the hearing before the 
House District Committee. The report of that hearing is available, 
and I suppose you will desire only supplemental matter on this issue. 

On this subject I have only one suggestion to add : 

If high-tax-rate cities are taxed two or three times as much as Wash- 
ington they are also taxed two or three times as much as all Ohio 
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cities, including Cleveland and Cincinnati ; all Ehode Island cities, 
including Providence; all Virginia cities, including Eichmond, etc. 

Let us take the cities of a W^em, a Northern, and a Southern State 
■which, like Washington, have a low rate and a high standard of 
assessment, and compare their tax burdens, measured by this mislead- 
ing yardstick, with those of the sample cities cited in House committo 
and House debate. 

If this coniparison demonstrates that these sample cities of Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Kentucky are taxed twice and three times as 
heavily as all the cities of Ohio, Rhode Island, and Virginia, as well 
as the District of Columbia, will not the inevitable conclusion be either 
that the District Committee's sample cities are grossly and shamefully 
overtaxed or that the yardstick of measurement is inaccurate, worth- 
less, and misleading? 

Here are the figures taken from census bulletin of 1918. Under the 
"total" are included all city, county, and State taxes. "Same" 
means that the assessed valuation is reported to be full valuation. 
The cities are all over 30,000 in population. 
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Comparisons of Mississippi tax burdens exemplified in Winona 
with tax burden of cities of neighboring Alabama and of Florida 
cities with those of North Carolina and Alabama; 

Rate of lew of general property taxes per $1,000. 

'Rf.OoMxA 

Mississippi, Winona $42.50 

Alabama : 

Birmingham 16. 80 

Mobile 17.40 

Montgomery 16.115 

Florida : 

Jacksonville 83.33 

Tampa 30.00 

Lakeland 30, 00 

North Carolina r 

Charlotte 8.89 

Wilmington 16. 06 

Winston-Salem 13,19 

" majority's " CURIODS CONCLUSIONS. 

Some curious conclusions are to be deduced from these compari- 
Bons, if the standard of measurement that is employed is accurate. 

If the figures given by Mr. Sisson for Meinphis, Dallas, Louisville, 
Winona, etc., and the figures given by Mr. Drane for Florida cities 
prove that in comparison with these cities Washington is only half 
taxed they prove also that every one of the Ohio cities (14), every 
city in Virginia (5) and every city in Rhode Island (4) are only 
half taxed. They prove that the taxes paid in Memphis, Dallas, 
Louisville, .Tacksonville, and Tampa are about twice as much as 
those paid in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Providence, and Richmond. 
They prove too much and as a result they prove nothing. 

If this yardstick of measurement is not faulty, Winona, Miss., is 
taxed more tlian twice as heavily as the cities of neighboring Ala- 
bama, nearly four times as much as Newport, nearly three times as 
much as Cleveland and Cincinnati. If tnis standard measures ac- 
curately, very few people could afford to live in tax-burdened 
Winona. 
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Comparing cities of approximately same population, if this yard- 
stick is not faulty, Louisville, Ky., is nearly twice as heavily tax- 
burdened as Providence, R. I-, and Columbus, Ohio: Memphis, 
Tenn., is taxed nearly three times as heavily as Richmond, Va. ; Dal- 
las, Tex., nearly twice as much as Dayton, Ohio; Jacksonville, Fla., 
more than twice as much as Manchester, N. H., and nearly three times 
as much as Norfolk, Va.; Tampa, Fla., more than twice as much as 
Canton and Springfield, Ohio. 

Florida and North Carolina are rival winter resorts. Who would 
ever buy city lots in Florida if he were convinced by Mr. Drane that 
he would be twice as heavily tax-burdened as if he bought in any 
North Carolina city? 

Who in Cleveland, or Cincinnati, or Washington, or Providence, 
or Richmond, would buy Florida city lots if he believed that his 
tax burden in Florida would be twice as much as it was at home! 

Who believes for a minute that Winona, or Memphis, or Dallas, 
or Louisville, or Jacksonville is really taxed twice or three times as 
heavily as Cleveland, Cincinnati, Wasnington, Providence, and Rich- 
mond" Who places any confidence in the fluctuating "full valua- 
tion " yardstick which is not of the same length in any two States, 
or even in both cities and counties of the same State, and which when 
applied in practice produces the preposterous results above reported? 
A false premise is relied upon and a false conclusion is inevitable. 

Moral : You can not breed truth and reliability by creasing tax 
rates with lies or widely-varying local guesses concerning " full 
valuation." Heredity taints with falsity and permeates with decep- 
tion every atom of the offspring of such parents. 

I wish to submit a table sliowing the cities which pay very large 
tax rates and the cities which pay very small tax rates. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 

Laboe ahd Suau, Tax Rates. 
[From Cedbus BulleUn 1918, Table SO,] 

LOW TAS BATES (UflDBB «20). 

Massachusetts cities: Brookllne, S15.70 (city. $10.84) ; Boston, $17.70 (city, 
$15.29): Springfleld, $17.80 (city. $14.81). 

Michigan: Grand Rapids, $18.20 (city, $13.08). 

New Hampehire: Manchester, $16.26 (city, $13.08). 

Some New York cities: Lowest, Niagara Palls, $15.59 (city, $10.57). 

All Ohio cities: Akron. $15.40 (city. $11.95); Canton, $13.28 (city. $10.08); 
ancinnati, $15,50 (city. $15.05); Cleveland. $15.55 (city. $15.10); Columbus, 
$14 (city. $10.48); Dayton. $16.40 (city. $10.97); Hamilton, $14,60 (city, 
$10.65) ; Limn. $13,20 (city, $9.68) ; Lorain, $13.84 (city, $10.85) ; Newark, 
$15.00 (city, $11.30) ; Springfield, $14,90 (city, $11,62) ; Toledo, $15,37 (city, 
$11.99) ; TounRStown, $14.42 (city. $10,82) ; Znnesvllle. $17,20 (city, $11.94), 

Some Pennsylvania cities: Plilladelphia. $19,87; Johnstown, $18.53; Lan- 
caster, $18.91 (elty, $16). 

All Rhode Island cities: Newport, $11,86 (city, $10.66) ; Pawtucket, $16.97 
(city, $15.77) ; Providence, $15.06 (city. $13.86) | Woonsocket, $16.12 (city, 
$1492). 

All VlrEinla cities: Lynchburst. $15,17 (city, $11,98); Norfolk, $17.87 (city, 
$15.75); Portsmouth, $18.83 (city. $17,37); Richmond, $15,62 (city, $13.17); 
Roanoke, $16.08 (city, $14.06). 

West Virginia: Charleston, $19,65 (city, $12,60); Huntington, $19.58 (city. 
$14,98) ; Wheeling, $12,50 (city. $8.40). 

Wisconsin cities: Green Bay, $16,83 (city, $12.68); Kenosha. $16 (dty, 
$12.63) ; Madison, $14 (city. $11.35) : Milwaukee. $19.80 (city, $18.80) ; Osh- 
kosh. $17.50 (city, $13,50) ; Racine, $16,68 (dty, $12). 
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BIG-TAX BATEfi (OVKB |30). 

All California cities except San Francisco; bighest, San Diego, $46^. 

Pueblo, Colo., $30.10. 

Jacksonville, Fla., $48.52; Tampa, Fla., $59.82. 

Georgia cities, except Atlanta. 

Boise, Idabo, $31.S1. 

lUtnois cities: Aurora, $66.92; Chicago, $62.75; Danville, $72.54; Decatur, 
$74.30; East St Louis, $89.60; Joltet, $94.80; Peoria, $68.40; Qulncy, $60.10; 
Rooitforil, $62,34 ; Sprlngfleld, $79.60. 

Indiana ; Highest are East Cbicago $51.80, Gary $61.20. 

All Iowa cities. Hlgbest, Cedar Rapids, $91.98; Council Bluffe, $90.09; Dea 
Moines, $85.63. 

Minneapolis, Minn., $36.70. 

Most Missouri cities, except St. Louis. 

Lincoln, Nebr., $106.38; Omaba, $106.28. 

Some New York cities ; bighest. Auburn, $41.31. 

South Carolina : Charleston, $56.62 ; Columbia, $43.75. 

All Tennessee. 

Nearly all Texas; bighest, $36. 

All Washington cities; Belllngham, $56.04; Everett, $54.69 (city, $30.86); 
Seattle, $62.51; Spokane, $41.49; Tacoma, $54.70. 

Note. — Where two figures are given the first is the total tax rate for city, 
county, and State taxation, and the second, In parenthesis. Is the city tax rate 
alone. 

Mr, Notes. I also submit a comparison of cities in States with b 
low tax ra,tfl and a high assessment, like Washington, and some cities 
in States with a low assessment and a high tax rate, like those with 
which in the House it has been compared. 

(The table referred to is as follows;) 

Ciliea tn 8tate» with low tax rate and high assessment Wee WatMnfton. 
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Citie* in State* with low lata rate and \igK atietmient like Washington — Contd. 
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Cities in Stales iiHtJi low assessment and high tam rate — Cantlnued. 
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Mr. Notes. I would also like to insert quotations from pipers 
read at the National Tax Association conference held at Chicago 
in 1919, which indicate tax undervaluations over the country in 
general, and specifically in respect to Indiana, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois. The fact that in most States the property is assessed for taxa- 
tion on much lower standards than prevails in the assessment of Dis- 
trict property, thus requiring, to bring the same tax revenue, a cor- 
responding increase of the tax rate, is vividly illustrated by these 
papers, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The paper on proMems of tiiKatton in Indiana was preBented by John B. 
Phillips, professor of ecnnoralca and sociology, Indiana University. He sajs: 

" Previous to 1891 the tax law contained the words ' fair casli value ' and ' a 
the basia of valuation to be used by asBessing officers.' Of course, these wor* 
are elastic in meaning, and the result was undervaluation, diacriininfltton, and 
chaos. By 1891 the State was in fiaancial distress, owing to the failure of 
the assessing officers to obey tlie law. The law was revised. The words ' Wi 
cash value' were eliminated, and for them the words 'true cash value' were 
. Bubstituted as the basis of valuation for tax purposes. Every taxing officer 
was directed to assess property at the true cash value, and for failure to so 
assess the penalty was llxed at $300. The first assessment under the new lair, 
In 1891, showed a large increase In valuation." 

As a result of refusal of commis-ioners to assess certain properties at the 
true cash value, the State was equalized aomlnally at a 70 per cent ha^a 
" Since that time the State board of tax commissioners has followed the prece- 
dent then establislied and equalized at Icrs than 100 per cent. At the heat- 
lugs of the special commission ou taxation tlie former tax commissioner testi- 
fied that so far as he knew there never had lieen an attempt by anybody to 
assess or equalize property in the State at the true cash value, as the law 
directs. * • « The results of the most recent investigation are shown In 
table Indicating the ratio of assessed to true value of land and lota, 8,772 fbIm 
being checked up in 36 counties by experts employed by the special tax cnm- 
mieslon of 2916. According to the investigations of these experts employed 
by the commii-'sion on taxation, who secured the real estate transfers in S6 
counties and compared the assessed valuation with the true valuation as founil 
by cliecldng up each transfer, the average assessed value of lands and lots in 
these 36 counties was 37.79 per cent of the true value in 1916. The counties In 
which lands and lots were assessed at the lowest percentage of true values 
were Allen (32.7K Carroll (30.18), Lagrange (31.39), Lake (25.15), Miami 
(20.01), Porter (31.53). Starke (22.53) Topton (32.04). Countries in whldi 
lands and tots were as'-essed at the highest percentages of true value were 
Bartliolomew (45.02), Clark (58.96). Crawford (58.02), Floyd (72.72), Har 
rison (44.81), Johnson (.50.39), Ohio (45.450), Scott (41.90), Switzerlaufl 
(44.78), Vanderburg (59.49)." Thus, in these 36 counties the ratio of as- 
sessed to true value ranges from 22.53 to 59.49, while the legal ratio Is 100. 

In a paper read at the national tax conference in San Francisco in 1915, for- 
mer Tax Commissioner Walcott, of Indiana, showed that while real estate and 
public-utility property had increased in each five-year period since 1801, personal 
property had increased at a much smaller rate and had shown a steadily de- 
clining rate of increase until in the period from 1909 to 1913 its value iiad 
actually declined $5,404,747. " The underassessment of personal property 1" 
shown by comparison of the average value of live stock, automobiles, Imple- 
ments, etc., in the various counties. In 1914 the average valne of cattle varied 
all the way from $15 to $50 a head, horses from $46 to $126, and antomobilu 
from $245 to $400." (See report conference 1919, National Tax Aasociatliu 
pp. 87 to 90.) 

At the same conference Isidore Loeb, professor of economics Unlversitr » 
Missouri, reports concerning recent tax legislation in that Stats. Be says: 

" If the provisions of the law requiring all property to be aaseOMd at Its trw 
value had been observed, the difficulties would not have been bo aerlona. WW 
locally elected assessors, however, there were great Mterateea In tbe rate ot 
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assessed value iiuiong different Individuals nnd classes of property in the same 
«(ra»ty and among the several counties of the State with a general tendency to 
keep the assessments much below the true value. While certain classes of prop- 
erty In a few counties were assessed at full value the average for all kinds of 
property throughout the State was probably lesa than one-third of the real 

In Missouri the assessment is at " true value." (See conference report, p. 70.) 

William T. Abbott, vice president Central Trust Co. of Illinois, reports con- 
cerning tax troubles in Illinois. (See conference report, pages 11 to 16..) 
This report deals especially with underassessments in personal property which 
Is undervalued in the counties and hidden in the cities. See table illustrating 
this condition, pages 15 and IC The same conditions prevail in other States. 
<See p. 23.) 

"Aside from the fact so familiar to you that under the uniform property tax 
practically all the wealth in the form of intanyiblea escape there has been in 
Illinois an unsurmoun table obstacle to the raising of adequate local revenue, 
because in the country districts there is a most ludicrous undervaluation of per- 
sonal property found by the assessor or scheduled by the individual taxpayer, 
which is offset in Chicago and Cook County by the exchrsion from taxation or 
millions of (lullars of tangible property which the assessor has no time or oppor- 
tonlty to dig up and which the individual omits from his schedule if he flies one. 
He knows If it goes in his tax it is disproportionate to his neighbor who Is 
wealthy in Intangibles and will be much greater than his country cousin be- 
«a(ise in the letter's connty the value of these articles of personal property has 
been reduced to an absurdity." 

To give you an illustration far more convincing than ray own language I have 
made a comparison of a number of assessable articles of personal property 
which appear in the individual schedule, showing in the first column the number 
of the articles assessed In Cook County, in the second column the average 
assessed value there. In the third column the total number assessed in the State, 
and in the fourth the average assessed value for the State. These are taken 
from the published reports for 1917. 



Number ' Average 
in Cook assessed 
CouDtf . value. 



It would certainly seem that if there were au\ lingle item of personal prop- 
ert\ on which assessors even in Cook County ought to find without strain on 
their conscience or neighborly feelings it is automtblks yet as against the 
foregoing totals as found bv the assessors it appears from the records of the 
office of the secretary of state that in the year 1917 he issued 340,292 licenses 
for automobiles 

From the ^alues given it is appirent that Illinois is the paradise of 
•■ flivvers 

I add two more H^mt ot which onlj the aggregate %aluatlons are given : 



valued in Cook Connty at — 



. $183,008 
. 284,700 
. 228,200 
. 627. 288 

If the tax paid on the watch or clock of the average value of $2.33, and 
which would run from 6 cents in some counties to 14 cents In others, and of 
which there ai>pears to he one to every three families, were traced from the 
Hme they were sclieduled through the deputy assessor, the township assessor, 
the county board of review Into the ofllce of the county clerk, where against It 
175279—20- — 4 
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ure romputPil tlie r.ntfs leviftl by something over 10 different toxing hodies. m\ M 
to iill that Is adrtcii Hie cost of colloi-tioii, liow mucli i-pveniio has the SIdW 
derived ? 

Senator Smith of Arizona. Mr. Noyes, what is the tax rate in '■ 
Washington? ]:. 

Mr. N0TE8. It is 15 mills on full valuation of the personalty and '.; 
two-tliirds valuation of realty. 

Senator Hale. Full valuation of personalty? 

Ml'. Notes. Full valuation of personalty. 

Senator Ssiith of Arizona. That is what I was asking. They tai ; 
at fill] valuation in Washington City, as I understand you? ; 

Jfr. Notes. On personalty. ' ; 

Senator Smith of Aiizona. And on realty how much? 

Mr. Notes. On realty two thirds. 

Senator Smith of Arizona. A thing that a good many persons are 
making objection to is the fact, or the allegation — I do not know 
whether it is a fact or not— that, for instance, a man with plenty of ' 
wealth comes to Washington city and builds a house costing $100,001) 
or $200,000 ; and they claim that his taxation is greatly less than if . 
he had built that particular house in any other city. Is that truel 

Mr. Notes, No; I do not think so. 

Senator Cuktis. That could not be true, 

Mr. Notes, It could not be true as far as realty is concerned, 
That is proven by these wearisome figures that I have been sub- 
mitting. 

Senator Cunris. I will tell you, Senator, where I think the great . 
trouble comes in with people figuring taxes, as has been pointed out 
by botli Mr. Macfarland and Mr, Noyes. In yo\ir city you not only | 
pay a city tax, but you pay a county tax and a State tax. Of 1 
course, here they do not pay the State tax. They do have, as has 
been pointed out by both, some of the county-tax features to meet 

Senator Smith of Arizona. I appreciate that part of it. 

Senator Curtis. When you give the city the county is included , 
in that? 

Mr. Notes. The city tax includes the county tax in cities of over 
300.000, but the State tax is not included when I say city tax alone. 
It is included when total per capttas are stated. In all these cas« 
I have indicated what kinds of taxes are being considered and 
compared and in many eases I have given both. 

Senator Hale. Mr. Macfarland said that in the sale of real estate 
the sale price proved to be less than the assessed valuation — tliat is. 
tlie ass<'ssed valuation before it ts reduced to two-thirds, I presume. 

Mr. Macfarlakd. Yes. 

A[r. Notes. That is the basic 100 per cent valuation. 
Senator Hale, This is a new matter to me. Can you tell Die 
briefly wliat is the reason that Washington should have half ol its 
taxes' paid by the Government whereas the other cities have to pay 
it all? What are the principal reasons? I suppose one of them is 
that the Government's property is not taxed? . 

Jlr. Notes. That is ]ust what Senator Curtis has been trymg to 
avoid our discussing. 

Senator Hale. I wanted this just for my own information. 
Senator Curtis. We had better let it all be taken down. i 
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Mr. NoYEs. The city in the beginning was founded as a national 
ity. The idea was that it would be developed at national expense, 
'ive-sevenths of the area of the city was retained by the (jovernment, 
Deluding the streets, of course; and the basis of the arrangement 
.■itli the original owners of the soil was an undertaking of the Gov- 
rnment not only to help itself to build the Government buildings 
.■ith part of the proceeds of the sales of the donated lots within its 
etained fraction but also tliat another part of the money would be 
pent in city improvements, and in that way the future taxpayers — 
he purchasers of lots, whether from the Government or from the 
riginal owners — would be relieved to that extent. The Governmenr, 
n fact, did not make these payments, but largely neglected develop- 
ment of the Capital. It spent up to 1874 a very small amount of 
aoney on the city, and it was not until 18T8 that it went back to the 
■bligation that.it undertook when it founded the city, and then it 

inly went half way. I have here a statement in the line of that 

_ Senator Cdrtis. You might state another reason, Mr. Noyes ; the 
itj can not do a thing without Congress. We simply declare every- 
hmg. They can not pave a street or lay a sidewalk or do anything 
mless we authorize the doing of it. In fact, all of the legislation 
if the District of Columbia is by Congress instead of by a city coun- 
il as in other cities. The city not only owns the street out in front 
)f your house but they have got a part of your yard, there, on 
sixteenth Street. 

Senator Hale. The parking! 

Senator Curtis, The parking, which they control ; and your build- 
ngs, and eveiythingj 

Senator Hale. But none of that would affect the question of 
■evenue. 

Senator Cuhtis. No, 

Senator Hale. What I wanted to know is why they do not get a 
■evenue. Is it because they have so much of a transient population 
tnd so much Negro population? 

Mr. Noyes. The city was created as a national city, with verv 
»road streets and avenues. It was planned and built up on such 
iaes that it was absolutely impossible for it to be sustained and de- 
veloped as a self-supporting commercial city, 

Soiator Hale. It was built for beauty and not for economic 
■fficienCT ? 

Mr. Notes, It was built on broad, national lines, on a plan of 
vhich we now begin to see the wisdom, but neglect of which for years 
nade the Capital a national disgrace. During the period when the 
lational obligation, tardily recognized by the organic act of 1878, 
ffas neglected, the Capital was a national shame, a by-word and re- 
proach. Since the Nation has returned even half way to its original 
)bhgation, the Capital has become an object of national affection, in 
A^hose attractiveness tlie whole American people take pride. 

The true basis of this Nation's obligation of proportionate con- 
uibution toward the maintenance and development of the Capital is 
Qot solely 01- primarily untaxed ownership of District real estate 
(now wortli $368,000,000), though a substantial and continuous ob- 
ligation does arise in connection with such ownership. The strong- 
ist obligation resting upon the Nation is equitable in its nature and 
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based primariJy on the circumstances of the Capital's creation, and 
the treatment of the Cfipital by the Nation ever since tlie birth of the 
Nation's city. 

By tlii:^ special obligation T mean an obligation over and alwve 
that which is imposed «olely by the fact that a city is a capital, an 
obligation which is as just and as binding to-day as it was at the be- 
ginning of the century. 

The General Government, by the fact of planning a magnificent 
Capital coverinfi; a large area and characterized by broad streets and 
avenues and reservations unsuitable for a commercial city, and by 
founding this Capital in a place comparatively uninhabited, as well 
as by the terms of the bargain with the owners of the soil, and by the 
declarations of its representatives at tht founding of the city and 
afterwards showed an intention to build up a national city at the 
Nation's expense, upon a grand scale, irrespective of the future pop- 
ulation of the District. The Capital was to be primarily a center of 
Federal action, and the occupation of the ground by settlers wiis 
merely incidental to this great purpose. It was to be a meeting place 
for tiie use. convenience, and entertainment of the entire United 
States, and the expense of its support and adornment was not to be 
limited by the scanty resources of whatever permanent population it 
might acquire. 

The primary responsibility for the support and development of 
the National Capital is upon the Nation; and Congress, not the 
people of the Federal district, fixes the amount of the latter's tax 
contribution toward the cost of the Capital's maintenance. 

The original owners of Washington donated five-sevenths of the 
city's soil and yielded the ri^ht of self-government to the Nation on 
the understanding and implied agreement that the Nation was to 
build up here a magnificent capital at its own expense, reimbursing 
itself in part from the proceeds of the sale of the donated lots. A 
pretentious city was jjlanned and lots were sold by the Government 
on the strength of this understanding. Patrick Henry complained 
that the residents of the District might under the arrangement '' enjoy 
exclusive emoluments to the great injury of the rest of the people," 
and pamphlet protest was entered against Congress meeting all the 
needs of the Capital, oti the ground that the independence and self- 
respect of its citizens would be degraded. It was from the bejrin- 
ning, in theoiy at least, the city of the Nation and not the city of its 
residents, and the primary responsibility for its development has 
always been in equity upon the Nation, and the residents, who have 
no voice in the disposition of the money exacted from them, are the 
incidental contributoi-s. 

In spite of this conceded relation of Nation and Capital, the local 
taxpayers of the District for three-fourths of a century were com- 

SBlled to assume practically the entire burden of capital making, the 
ation violating or neglecting the obligations which it had incurred. 
In 1878 the amount of the contributions of the resident taxpayers 
toward the expenpes of the Capital was fixed by law at one-half the 
total amount, the Nation tardily and inadequately fulfilling its 
original agreement. The people of Washington under this agree- 
ment make a double contiibiition. First, as American citizens, pay- 
ing national taxes direct and indirect, they contribute their propor- 
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tionate share of the national money expended on the Capital, and, 
second, as local taxpayers they contribute an amount equal to that 
supplied by the people of tlie United States as a whole, including 
-themselves. They are thus assessed on both sides .of the partnership, 
and they are the only contributors who have no say in the partner- 
ship affairs, for they are American citizens only for the purpose of 
taxation and military service, and not for the purpose of representa- 
tion in the National Legislature, which controls all the partnership 
concerns. 

Thus in 18TS the Government, which had in the beginning im- 
pliedly undertaken to meet all the expenses of Capital making and 
then shifted that burden in the main upon private citizens, decided 
that justice required it to pay one-half of the District's expenses. 

Through the organic act the Nation proclaimed its intent to exer- 
•cise supreme control over its Capital and lecognized its correspond- 
ing supreme obligation. 

The United States, which from 1800 to 1874 made only small ap- 
propriations for specific items of municipal improvement at the 
Capita], has, since 1ST8, under the half-and-half law, appropriated 
liberally and equitably for Capital municipal expenses, and alone 
among the nations, has made its payments under this head a fixed 
percentage of the total expenses; or rather, under the conditions 
"which existed, witli the primary obligation of Capital maintenance 
and upbuilding resting upon it, it has wisely exacted from the people 
of the Capital in taxes a fixed and certain percentage of the expenses 
"which it has itself incurred in exclusively managing the Capital's 
affaii-s as its sole government. 

The Nation, as represented by Congress, retaining and exercising 
supreme and complete control of local government, including taxa- 
tion, should do full equity in meeting the obligation which this 
power imposes. 

These considerations have a direct bearing upon the first of the 
riders on this bill, the rider which, reversing present practice, pro- 
poses to shift the primary obligation of financing the District from 
the Nation to the Capital, and by indirection to repeal the organic 
act. Under the organic act and present practice the Nation bears the 
primary obligation, and the people of the Capital are the incidental 
contrib'ut<»r^. T'nder this rider the primary obligation is shifted to 
the local taxpayers, and the Nation becomes the incidental contrib- 
utor, escaping, if it pleases, any contribution at all. 

Obviously tlic primary obligation in the arrangement between 
Nation and District taxpayers should be upon that party to it which 
■controls absolutely every cent of the money contributed for Capital 
maintenance, by both parties, local and national, and which has 
undivided and despotic power to fix the amount of local tax contribu- 
tion, to decide by what method of taxation it shall be collected, to 
collect it, and to spend it. Clearly in equity the primary obligation 
should not he shifted to the Capital, now the incidental contributor, 
which has no power or control, even of its own tax money, at any 
stage, and whose sole function in respect to taxation and its financial 
status is to petition, to obey, and to pay. 

From the beginning the Nation's obligation in respect to Capital 
maintenance and upbuilding has been in equity and on principle 
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primary, dominating, and — like its power to govern — exclusive, and 
supreme. 

Primary and full responsibility both in respect to the control and 
to the maintenance and upbuilding of the Capital is in Congress 
representing the Nation. Political power and financial obligation 
are inseparably coupled. If tlie Nation controls, it pays; and to the 
extent that it controls it pays. 

Washington is the only Capital in the -world in ■which if cei-tain 
policies prevail the Nation -will do all of the controlling and none 
of the paying. The organic act took away territorial representation 
in Congress and territorial self-government and self-taxation from 
the District, and pledged the Nation to meet one-half of the approved 
expenses of Capital maintenance and upbuilding on a scale worthy 
of the Nation's city. 

The assumption and exercise of absolute and exclusive legislative 
power were coupled with recognition of a preexisting and continuing 
financial obligation. The Nation can not ecjuitably repudiate wholly 
or in part its financial obligation and retain or exercise its despotic 
and exclusive power to tax and to govern. 

The Nation should not repudiate its half obligation in respect to 
Capital maintenance; for the logical sequence of such action is sui'- 
render of all power and exclusive jurisdiction in respect to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the destruction of the Nation-controlled Capi- 
tal, conceived and created by the forefathers. 

The Nation should not diminish its half contribution to Capital 
upbuilding; for the logical sequence of such action is surrender by the 
Nation of control of the Capital municipality to the local majority 
stockholders. Power and obligation are inseparably coupled, and 
if the latter is destroyed or diminished the former is in equity de- 
stroyed or diminished in proportion. 

Senator Hale. You do not think if the city should be built up 
and become a great comrnercial center — I do not know that it e\er 
will, but if it should — and great wealth should come into the city, 
that the fact that the city had nothing to do with the spending of 
its taxes, should prevent the taxpayers from paying a reasonable 
amount of taxation, such reasonable amount to Be based on the aver- 
age of other cities of the same size? 

Mr. Notes. Our whole contention is that we should pay a reason- 
able tax compared with that paid by other cities, and that we are 
now doing so, as the facts and figures which we have submitted dem- 
onstrate. 

Senator Hale. In spite of the fact that you do not have anything 
to do with the spending of the money? 

Mr, Notes. In spite of the fact that we do not have anything to 
do with determining questions of taxation, either as to collecting 
or spending. We are exercising the right of petition, and we are 
trying to get the Government, in fixing a reasonable rate, to take into 
account the many considerations which apply in this city and which 
do not apply in other cities. 

I might say, in regard to the increasing wealth and population of 
the city, that Congress, viewing Washington as the National city, 
as the Nation's show city, as a matter of policy has prevented us 
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from developing on commercial and industrial and manufacturing 
lines; and it has made it a very serious problem here, with our in- 
creasing population, as to what we shall do in order that our chil- 
dren may find local means of self-support. 

Moreover under the apportionment-of-offices law we are shut out 
very largely from the classified service of the Government, which is 
the main industry here; and then Congress also prevents the city's 
development on commercial and industrial lines, which lines furnish 
means of employment and self-support to so many of the youth in 
other cities; and we find ourselves cut off in both ways from self- 
development and self-support. Our youth have to go abroad to be 
eligible to the largest industries that we have at home, that is the 
Government industries, and we have a struggle even to get light and 
clean jnamifactures in the city that will give means of self-support 
to some of our youth without interfering with the city's beauty, 
which, of course, is something that should not be permitted to be 
destroyed. We do not want the dirt and the smoke of Pittsburgh. 
But we do want all means of self-support developed to the maximum 
that can be developed without interfering with that beauty. We also 
urge that the apportionment-of-offices law, which is a relic left over 
fi'om the old spoils system, which is unbusinesslike and goes to pieces 
in an emergency like that which arose in the war, which is detri- 
mental to efficiency in conducting the Government's business and is 
destructive of the interest of Washington in behalf of its youth in 
securing employment in the main industries of the capital, should 
be repealed. 

Senator Hale. There are a great many rich people who live here 
in Washington, a good many of them I notice are not citizens here, 
and are not taxed on their personal property in Washington. 

Mr. Notes. There are many who now pay, since we have been 
placed in the list of cities that develop personal taxation by impos- 
ing a low rate on intangible property. 

Senator Hale. You do not think these people came here for the 
purpose of paying lower taxes? 

Mr. Notes. Some were accused of doing so when you were not 
imposing any tax on intangible personalty. 

Senator Curtis. Under the intangible tax you know they do not 
avoid taxation like they used to, 

Mr. Notes. But we are not taxed too little so far as intangibles 
are concerned. We are taxed very wisely, I think, under the modem, 
progressive tax system which Congress has adopted. We raise nearly 
$1,00,000 by this tax and have developed and put on record a large 
amount of intangible taxables. The habit of being taxed on those 
intangibles that was developed by the low rate — for in cities where 
the full property rate of tax is imposed those intangibles hide and 
escape, with loss of tax revenue and promotion of perjury — put on 
record facts of ownership, which proved very helpful when in the 
war time we had to call on all of our resources to pay in larger 
amounts to carry on the war. 

As Jfr. Macfarland has suggested, in the war year, 1918, we 
raised over $12,000,000 in national taxes in the District, more gross 
than Ifi of tiio States and more per capita than 38 of the States. I 
thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Curtis. We are veiy much obliged to you gentlemen for 
coming up, and the committee will adjourn until half past 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning, at which time we will hear the District Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Macfabland. I just wanted to make it clear that we are pav- 
ing full taxation, and far more than in other cities, along all these 
lines, not only on realty, on which we spend so much time, but on 
personal property and intangibles, and at the same time the national 
obligation is just as great as it was in 1878. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuktis. It has been a pleasure to have you up, 

(Thereupon, at 12.30 o'clock p. m., the subrommittee adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 6, 1920, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

o 
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